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HE new laceless ball is a faster ball—a ball your 
boys can catch and shoot in ene motion, with- 

out dangerous delays, juggling to get the lace on top. 
For this whirlwind performer is free of lace and 
opening, thanks to the development of a modern, 
efficient valve, and a bladder that lasts almost as 
long as the casing itself. Gone, now, are those wobbly, 
score-robbing bounces... dead-spots...and_ off- 


direction passes. The laceless ball is 100% reliable 


because it’s as round as a circle all the way ‘round, 
and perfectly balanced. 

When your boys play the Spalding Official DL, 
they get the advantages of laceless construction 
(licensed under Patent 1551099)—plus a top-grade 
leather cover...a rugged, one-piece bladder... and 
Spalding’s “savvy” in the making of fine basketballs 


—designing skill that dates back to the manufacture, 
by Spalding, of America’s first basketball! 


GET YOUR COPY—Thie new Spalding catalog, 
Here’s the Latest “Tip-Off,” shows the complete line 
of Spalding basketball equipment and athletic award 
garments. For your copy, write A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., New York, Chicago, or San Francisco. 
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COACH CLAIR BEE 
GIVES SOME TIPS 


The dribble is perhaps the most dangerous weapon a basketball As illustrated, the technique used by the dribbler includes the 
player can use—dangerous to himself and to his own team if he proper body angle to permit quick change of direction, the head 
does not use it judiciously. Used at the right time and kept well up so that the dribbler can see the field ahead and to each 


within proper limits, it becomes a useful means of 


ra ; side, the hand controlling the ball through the sensitive fingertips. 

1 : a an oppermme % break for on The ball must not be bounced high when traffic is heavy. The 
longer it is in the air the greater the chances of losing. control. 

a escaping from a tight defensive situation; and However, the height of the bounce need not concern the dribbler 
3 scoring on a direct dribble into the basket when the when he is sure there is no immediate danger of interception. For 
* floor is clear ahead, as occasionally happens in every a quick drive to the basket through an open field, the high bounce 
game. well ahead will gain the objective, where a low bounce would not. 
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ISSUED BY SHREDDED WHEAT | 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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FAST DRIVE 


FROM THE TRAINING 
TABLE! 
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To prime your boys with the ready energy they need 
for fast court work—give them plenty of Shredded 
Wheat. 


This 100% whole wheat cereal is a real food 


champion. 


It supplies a first-rate balance of the food essentials 


athletes require. And supplies it fast—the slender, 
porous strands of the biscuit are quickly digested, 
speedily absorbed. And because it’s whole wheat, 
Shredded Wheat packs the energy that stands up 


under punishment. 


Another thing—Shredded Wheat tastes great. You'll 
find it simple to keep the boys steered along the right 


training diet. 


HREDDED 


son the other side of this page eis a cama for your Bulletin Board. 
tf you'd like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall 


~ Bulletin Boards, send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, 
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Most coaches specify shoes of 
Kangaroo when they are okehing 
purchasing orders for athletic shoes 
(football, baseball, track, hockey, or wherever 
supple leather footwear is important). Varsity 
teams need the Speed and Safety with which 
featherlight, sinewy-tough Kangaroo leather 
gloves their feet. Coaches and players both 
want the victories made possible by shoes 
that don’t add extra ounces to a runner’s 
feet, shoes that protect feet and ankles and 
that don’t give way under the grueling pun- 
ishment of championship play. 

But when you want shoes of kangaroo, 
when you specify them in your orders, be 
sure you get them. “‘Kangaroo horse”’, “‘kan- 
garoo sides”’ and *‘kangaroo calf” (as sub- 
stitute leathers are sometimes called) are 
not Kangaroo. They do not have Kangaroo’s 
extra strength, 17% greater strength weight 
for weight than any other leather. They do 
not have Kangaroo’s softness and pliability. 


When you want the best in athletic shoes, 
specify genuine Kangaroo. And make sure 
that that’s what’s delivered to you ! 


TANNED In 
AMERICA 
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A BEAUTIFUL FLOOR THAT 
WILL “STAND THE GAFF” 


It was finished with 


Midland's special Gymnasium finish, 
Gymloh will not rubber-burn. The floor is not slippery and it 
actually resists Heat, Stains, Alkali, Boiling Water, Alcohol 
and Dilute Acids 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. | 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


We manufacture a complete line of floor finishes, waxes and cleansers — insecticides — 
disinfectants — liquid and jelly soaps. 
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Down with Academic Standards.in the 


High School? Up with Them in College! 


N their annual conference in New 
| York City over the Christmas hol- 
iday, the gentlemen of the National 
Collegiate A.A. were again at sore loss 
to find a solution to that perennial 
problem, the commercialization of col- 
lege athletics. Sitting over in a corner 
of the big convention room was one of 
their number to whom the discussion 
must have seemed rather academic. 
Lloyd Jordan, 
College, doesn’t need to look behind 
the ears of his athletes to find out 
whether they've got any cerebellum 
there. At Amherst every student is 
eligible for intercollegiate sports. The 
college’s attitude is that a boy is either 
in college and eligible or he is out of 
college. Of course the transfer and 
freshman rules are in effect for var- 
sity sports. 

The Amherst plan is so simple and 
wholesome that “the man from Mars,” 
suddenly descending on us and know- 
ing nothing about the soliciting and 
subsidizing of football players, might 
wonder what the shouting’s for. It 
would have to be explained to the 
celestial visitor that Amherst, with its 
limited enrollment, its opportunity to 
be selective, and its high academic 
standards, is able to shield itself from 
temptations other institutions of higher 
learning succumb to. 


No connection 


ig seeking the solutions to their ath- 
letic problems, the high school and 
college should go their separate ways. 
The high school of today is under obli- 
gation to admit every boy and girl, 
regardless of intelligence quotients 
and other so-called indicators; and to 
offer each that training which will get 
the most out of his talents. The college 
doors are supposed to be open only for 
the especially qualified high school 
graduate. But many colleges are in 
such need of tuition fees and football 
players that the high school graduate’s 
qualifications become a secondary con- 


coach at Ambherst 


3 


consider itself to be is a training camp 


for college football players. 


Who’s a traitor? 
HOULD athletes who are deficient in 
their classroom work be barred 
from participation in interschelastic 
athletics ? 

The general practice is to hold to the 
rule requiring athletes to maintain 
passing grades in a specified amount 
of school work, the minimum recom- 
mended by the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions being ‘‘at least fifteen periods or 
three full crédit subjects of high school 
work per week . . . which he must have 
passed at the end of the immediately 
preceding semester in which the con- 
test occurs.” 


From the N. Y. World-Telegram 


"What induced you to give up truck-driving?” 


sideration. It seems that all college of- 
ficials agree that the college should 
raise its academic requirements, but 
few of them do anything about it. Even 
if they do get around to it, the strin- 
gency should not interfere with the 
high school’s interest in opposite meth- 
ods for the education of all but those 
few who are found to have the need 
and desire for further schooling. And 
the last thing the high school should 


Whether this rule is given enforce- 
ment or merely lip service depends on 
the honesty and integrity of local 
school administrators and_ teachers. 
Last month we reprinted from The 
Nation the article, “I Am a Traitor,” 
in which the author, a teacher in a 
Southern high school concealing his 
identity behind the name William T. 
Lucas, told of his and his principal's 
(Concluded on page 81) 
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RUBBER CEMENT 
HORSE HIDE 


WHITE COTTON YARN 


The Pacific Coast League and 
The American Association have 
chosen this great ball because 
its outstanding performance 


== WILSON OFFICIAL LEAGUE BASEBALL _—= PATENTED CUSHIONED CORK CENTER 
=> DS) is manufactured to the exact specifica- (> Cross-section above shows an actual 


tions of the American and National 


Leagues. Official for Major League Play. 
=— Ithas been adopted by scores of im- 
portant leagues, including the Pacific 
Coast League and the American Asso- 
ciation, for play in all championship 
games. Each ball is guaranteed perfect F 
in balance, circumference and resili- 
ency. Its durability has been proved’ ¢ in every test a ball of maximum dura- ; 
by every test. bility and resiliency. 


YOUR TEAM DESERVES IT 


Mt pays lo play” 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 


acoatof special rubber cement to insure 
= retention of perfect spherical shape. =— 
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SWIMMING ACHIEVEMENT CHART 


By John J. Komp 
Aquatic Director, Wilmerding Y. M. C. A. 


The accompanying chart gives a progressive series of skills ranging through the three levels of 
swimming instruction. The beginner’s level is covered by skills 1 to 24. The intermediate level 
runs from 25 to 60 and the advanced level completes the chart from 65 to 75. 

he skills should be learned in numerical order and may be grou for instructional purposes 
as needed. At skill 15 the American Red Cross ste Se test ‘is taken, at skill 25 the swimmer’s 
test, and the life-saving test at skill 63. 

A record of the swimmer’s progress may be kept on a card with 75 numerals printed on the 
back. As the skills are completed the numbers are checked off. 

Those passing skills 15 and 25 are awarded the regular Red Cross buttons. When skill 63 is 
reached the swimmer is eligible for admittance into a life-saving class. At the completion of the 
course the life saving emblem is awarded. When 75 skills have been mastered a suitable sweater 
emblem or bathing suit emblem can be presented. 


Submerge Face Holding Breath 39. Swim 20 Lengths—Any Style 


2. Submerge Face—Open Eyes 40. Log Rolling 
3. Submerge Face—Exhale Through Nose 41. The Wheel : 
4. Face Float With Support 42. Surface Approach—Cross Chest 
5. Bobbing 43. Turn 2 Forward Somersaults 
6. Face Float Without Support 44. Swim 30 Lengths—Any Style 
7. Rotary Breathing—10 Times 45. Demonstrate—Single Over Arm & Side Stroke 
8. Face Float—Flutter Kick 46. 1 Back and 1 Forward Somersault In Water 
9. Swim—10 Feet 47. Pass Oral Quiz 
10. Swim Width—Shallow End 48. Under Water Approach—Head Carry 
11. Face Float—Deep End 49. Swim 5 Lengths on Back 
12. Swim Width—Deep End 50. The “Top” | 
13. Plunge From Side—Deep End 51. Break Back Strangle 
14. Plunge From Board—Deep End 52. Break Front Strangle 
15. Pass A. R. C. Beginners Test 53. Do All Carries With Proper Approaches 
16. Swim Width on Back 54. Demonstrate Tired Swimmers Carry 
17. Swim Length Crawl ~ 55. Break Double Wrist Grip 
18. Swim Length Side Stroke 56. Break 2 People Apart 
19. Swim Length on Back—Legs Only 57. Swim 50 Yards For Time 
20. Tread Water 58. Demonstrate The Propellor 
21. Surface Dive 59. Execute 4 Twist Dive 
22. Plain Front Dive—From Board 60. Demonstrate Racing Turn 
23. Racing Dive—From Side of Pool 61. Swim 100 Yards For Time 
24. Swim Seven Lengths—Using 3 Strokes 62. Demonstrate Breast Stroke 
25. Pass A. R. C. Swimmers Test 63. Pass Life Saving Tests 
26. Swim 1 Length Crawl For Time 64. 3 Lengths Medley Swim 
27. Deep End Bobbing—10 Times 65. Give 5 Hours Volunteer Service 
28. Swim 1 Length—Back Crawl : 66. Demonstrate Porpoise Swimming 
29. Swim 1 Length on Side—1 Arm and Legs 67. Kick 5 Lengths—Holding Wings 
30. Swim 10 Lengths Any Style 68. Swim 20 Lengths—Crawl 
31. Swim 3 Lengths on Back 69. Swim 60 Lengths—Any Style 
32. Jack-knife Dive 70. Demonstrate Submarine 
33. Back Dive 71. Submerge—Hold Breath 30 Seconds 
34. Forward Somersault In Water 72. Play 1 Game Water Polo 
35. Back Somersault In Water 73. Demonstrate Waltz Swimming 
36. Rear Approach—Hair Carry 74. 3 Front and 3 Back Somersaults 
37. Demonstrate Artificial Respiration 75. Do 3 Water Tricks and 3 Dives 
38 


. Rear Approach—Cross Chest Carry 76. Requirements For Award 
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THE 2-PIVOT 
By Clair Bee 


Clair Bee is basketball coach and director 
of athletics at Long Island University, New 
York. His offense is built around two floating 
pivots who operate on any spot from the side 
line to the lines thet bound the freethrow 
lane. 

His teams held an undefeated streak of 43 
consecutive games until defeated by Stanford 
on December 30. : 


ome fifteen years ago the famous 
New York Celtics basketball team 
invented a play which has influenced 
the attack of practically every team 
playing the game today. I refer to the 
pivot or post set-up. As originally used 
by the Celtics, “Dutch” Dehnert would 
station himself on the foul line with 
his back to the basket. His teammates 
would pass the ball in to this pivot and 
cut for return passes, or feint in and 
back up for a pass which would per- 
mit them a set shot. Later the play 
developed into a scoring threat from 
the pivot man himself, who would fake 
a pass to a man cutting by, then turn 
and dribble in for a shot or shoot 
directly off the pivot. 

This particular play was adopted by 
coaches almost in its entirety and, after 
several years of successful use, it was 
found to be particularly effective 
when set up almost directly under the 
basket. Some players became so pro- 
ficient at scoring under the basket that 
it was practically impossible to stop 
them without fouling. The play led to 
a great number of fouls and innumer- 
able arguments. between players, 
coaches and officials. 

By 1934 the play had caused so 
much trouble that officials practically 
ceased to attempt its regulation. Re- 
sentment against the pivot play was 
nation-wide, and there were few states 
where the officials were able to keep 
the play around the pivot clean. The 
agitation to correct the condition 
reached new heights in the glare of 
the publicity arising out of the Ken- 
tucky-New York University game in 
Madison Square Garden, in which 
game the centers of the two teams 
practically staged a wrestling match 
under each basket. 

The rule at that time allowed an 
offensive player to remain in the free- 
throw lane indefinitely without the 
ball and three seconds when in pos- 
session. At my suggestion and with 
the approval of “Buck” Freeman, 
coach of St. John’s, the Long Island 
University-St. John’s game on Jan. 
80, 1985 was played under a rule 
whereby a member of the offensive 
team could not remain in the freethrow 
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ATTACK, AND VARIATIONS 


The middle lane is kept open when the 
inside men work out from the corners 


lane with or without the ball for more 
than three seconds. Not one foul was | pijag. | —) 
called because of the pivot play dur- 
ing the entire game. 

When the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches (college coaches) 
met in Chicago that year, the rule was 
enthusiastically received and recom- 
mended with a reservation to the 
National Basketball Committee (rules 
committee). The recommendation sug- 
gested that the three-second rule apply 
to offensive players with or without 
the ball in the freethrow lane from 
the freethrow line to the end line. 
However, the recommendation was not 
accepted in its entirety by the rules 


Screens, Fakes 


Diag. 1 4 A $ 
| passes ball to 2 and follows his pass, x ] x 
creating a moving screen for 2. 2 starts / 
dribbling to the side and then dribbles ’ 5) 


hard down the center of the floor until 
stopped by X2. | drifts out close to the P 
side line, pauses momentarily, reverses ’ 


sharply and cuts behind 2 (trailer play). ~ ~ 
2 pivots and passes to 3 who feeds | if the =. 
latter has succeeded in running his guard — 
into 2. If | does not break loose, the ball x 6. : 
is returned to the backcourt. | can also AL 
cut directly for the basket after his pause Ee 
near the side line, in the hope of running (2) 
his man into 3. 
Diag. 2 Diag. 3 

2 passes to |, follows his pass and screens 
Xl. 4 fakes a break to the basket, reverses j 
and moves up to the freethrow arc to re- 4 ae 
ceive a pass from |. | follows his pass out Xx = 
to the side line where he reverses direction 
and cuts down the middle of the floor, run- 4) 9 


ning XI into the pivot-post, 4. If | suc- 


ceeds in breaking loose, the ball is re- // vf 
turned to him.. If not he continues his 
break and screens out X5, 5 cutting over 
to the basket for the pass from 4. A : 
Diag. 3 x x ¢ 

2 passes to 3 and follows his pass to cre- — 
ate a moving screen for 3. 4 moves up the (3 ¥ a 
floor to receive a pass from 3. 3 follows ee Bigs 
his pass to the outside. If he succeeds in (2) 
running X3 into the pivot-post, he con- ; | 
tinues on to the basket. If 3 cannot shake Diag. 4 
himself loose, 4 fakes a pass to him and 
dribbles in to the basket for a shot, or if Xx J 
closely guarded by X4, dribbles as far as 4 / x? 


he can, stops, pivots and sets up a play / 
for 5. 


Diag. 4 / 


2 passes to 3 and cuts behind him. 4 
moves up the floor close to the freethrow 
lane to take a pass from 3. 3 breaks to , 
the outside, changes direction and cuts 
sharply down the middle of the court, 
running X3 into 4. 2 cuts clear around the x 
outside of 4 to draw a switch by X4 and 3 / 
enable 4 to feed 3 or pass to 5. If closely ~ 
guarded, 3 can continue on to the corner —e Gi) 
and screen out X5, enabling 5 to shake 2 
himself loose. 


| 

| | 

| | 

| x 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

& 

| 
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committee who applied the three sec- 
ond limitation of an offensive player 
with or without the ball to the entire 
freethrow lane. | 


The present rule is too drastic and 
the college coaches have already gone 
on record as favoring the restriction of 
the three second rule to that section of 
the freethrow lane as stipulated in 
their original recommendation. 


The foregoing may seem far re- 
moved from the subject, but I am try- 
ing to lead up to the offensive style we 
employ at the present time. We de- 
cided to eliminate the single pivot play 
and go back to a two-pivot offense 
with which I had experimented at 
Rider College in 1927. This involved 
the stationing of a pivot near each side 
line in the front court, around which 
men worked the same type of plays 
used with the foul line pivot-post. An 
additional advantage was found in 
opening up the center of the court so 
that men could cut freely. The style 
proved adaptable to our personnel and 
is now the basic offensive principle 
used. 

The posts are more or less floating, 
usually from the corners out. These 
pivot men meet passes and must feed 
the scorers. The center is always kept 
open and we try to break a cutter loose 
into this zone. The men working in the 
middle of the court should be good 
shots, as the responsibility for scoring 
is placed upon their shoulders. 

This offensive set-up will give ideal 
protection against an opposing team 
which uses the quick break as the three 
men working near the center of the 
court are ready to fall back quickly on 
defense. When one of the three back 
court men cuts into scoring territory, 
the pivot man not in the play comes 
out from his respective side of the 
court and replaces the cutter. We try 
to limit our cutting to one player at a 
time. 

In every offense, plays should be 
built around the special talents of the 
players. A small, fast man built close 
to the ground and possessing a good 
dribble will work in well with a type 
of play known as the “give and go” 
because he is most effective when he 
has the ball with which to work. Tall 
men are usually slower and will be 
more valuable to the team in plays 
which include him as an integral part 
rather than which permits him to use 
his own initiative. 

When the opponents set up a zone 
defense, it is necessary to adapt parti- 
cular plays acording to the type of 
zone faced. The zone defenses com- 


monly used are the 3-2, 2-8, 2-1-2, 1-2- . 


2, and the 2-2-1. All of these are shift- 
ing defenses. The object is to concen- 
trate five defensive players in a given 
area, contracting and expanding in 
accordion fashion as the ball moves. 


Each player is held responsible for a 
particular territory, the size of which 
depends upon the position of the ball. 
The front men in a zone defense 
usually rush the rear line of passers 
in order to increase the chances of in- 
terception. This can be done effectively 
because the defensive players up front 
do not have to worry about the offen- 
sive men slipping by them for easy 
lay-ups under the basket; such players 
can be picked up by the defensive men 
forming the back line of the zone. This 
places a burden on the ball-handlers in 
the back court. Smart ball-handlers 
usually accompany each pass with a 
fake in the opposite direction masking 
the real receiving point. Cross-court 
passes ordinarily are taboo in working 
the ball in against a zone defense. The 
bounce pass, an easy pass to throw and 
a difficult one to intercept, should be 
the stock pass against a zone defense. 
Upon attacking a zone defense, cer- 
tain principles must be observed. The 
ball must be kept moving with three 
members of the attacking team in a 
position to retreat quickly should the 
defense intercept the ball. The other 
two players may be used for setting up 
plays and cutting. Of course, the most 
effective method of meeting the zone 
defense is not to meet it at all! That 
is, the quick break which gets you 
there before the defense can be organ- 
ized. Failing this, it is necessary to use 
a definite attack which functions 
through the medium of set plays. 


Beating the Zone 
Diag. 5 


Attacking the 3-2. Ball is passed from 
3 to 2 to |. 5 comes out of the corner to 
take a pass from |, drawing both XI and 
X5 over to cover the receiver. | steps off 
as if to follow his pass and then swings out 
directly for the basket. 5 passes to | 
who shoots if uncovered or passes to 4 if 
X4 moves over to cover him. 


Diag. 6 
In this attempt at piercing the 3-2, the 
play develops the same way as in Diag. |. 
3 passes to 2, takes a step forward and 
swings out wide towards the basket. 2 
passes to | who dribbles forward a few 
steps and tosses a short pass over to 4 
moving up from the opposite corner. 4 
stops and dribbles to the basket drawing 
either X4 or X5 over to cover him, and 
passes to uncovered teammate 3 or 5. 


Diag. 7 

Defense is now 2-3. 2 passes to |, takes 
a step forward and cuts over to the center 
of the floor in a good position for either 
a set shot or a quick retreat. 5 moves up 
from the corner to take a pass from |, 
drawing X5 over to cover him. | follows 
his pass, circling wide into the zone va- 
cated by X5. 5 passes to 4 who throws 
the ball over to |. 5 continues on to the 
middie of the court for defense. If X3 
picks up |, | can pass over to 3, breaking 
for the basket from the opposite corner. 


Diag. 7 


Basic strategy utilized against a 2-3 
zone defense is for attacking men 3, 4 and 
5 to circle the defensive men X3, X4 
and X5 from the back. Coming from be- 
hind the second defensive line, the at- 
tacking players can set up posts to which 
the ball may be safely passed. Quick 
return passes should be to | and 2 for 
set shots. 
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THE HAND IN BOXING 


Knowledge of bone structure and proper bandaging 


By Spike Webb 


Spike Webb, coach and trainer of the box- 
ing team at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, has coached three Olympic boxing 
teams. 


HE hand guided by the brain has 

been a mighty instrument in the 
development of man to his high plane 
of economic and industrial efficiency. 
Since man’s most ‘primitive stage the 
hand has been employed as a means to 
secure both livelihood and self-preser- 
vation. 

Discoveries at Cnossus prove that 
in prehistoric times the bare fists were 
used in a sport to be later known as 
pugilism. This sport is alleged to have 
been invented by Theseus, a legendary 
hero. Boxing, in which the Greeks of 
the fifth century participated, was im- 
ilar to the older sport but differed from 
it in that the contestants used hand 
protectors called Caestus. The term 
pugilism is often used today synony- 
mously with boxing. 

These hand protectors used in Greek 
boxing of the fifth century were of two 
types, one used in practice consisting 
of strips of raw hide running down the 
forearm and over the back of the hand, 
tied under the palm and leaving the 
fingers bare. The 
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necessary in the prevention of injuries to hands 


the Prize Ring’ which were signed 
August 16, 1743, show the contestants 
equipped with boxing gloves or “muf- 
flers’” as they were called, but they 
were used only during practice or by 
amateurs. All championship and pro- 
fessional bouts were fought with the 
bare fists. The hands were toughened 
by “pickling’’—allow- 


that form the hand proper, that is, 
the palm, the back of the hand and 
the thumb to its web, are called the 
metacarpal bones. The remaining 14 
bones form the fingers and the thumb 
from its web to its tip. Each finger 
has three bones and the thumb has 
two. These bones are called phalanges. 

When hitting with 
the clenched fist, the 


ing them to soak in 
strong salt water and 
tan bark. 

Pugilism gradually 
lost favor. The last 
bare fist combat was 
fought at Richburg, 
Mississippi, on July 8, 
1889, between John L. 
Sullivan and Jake Kil- 
rain. Boxing proved 
to be valuable in the 
general development of 
the body and today it 
has a prominent place 
in the curriculum of 
the Department of 
Physical Training in 
the national academies 
at West Point and An- 


blow falls directly 
upon the end of the 
long bone (metacar- 
pal). In looking at 
the clenched fist from 
the palm side, the line 
crossing the wrist 
just below the thumb 
corresponds with the 
junction between the 
upper and lower row 
of the wrist (carpal) 
bones. Feeling along 
this line from _ the 
thumb side towards 
the center, a bony 
protuberance will be 
noted. This is a wrist 
bone that is fre- 


quently injured. It 


napolis. The young 
officers 


raw hide strips were 


of different lengths, 


many reaching to \ | 


the elbow in order 
to protect the fore- 
arm when guarding 


heavy blows. The \ 
other, used in con- 


tests, was more for- 
midable. The strips 


on the back of the 
hand were covered 
by small metal balls P, 
sewed to the leather. 


Sometimes heavy 


nails were used in Nee C 


place of the metal BO 


balls. 


After the fall of 
the Roman Empire, 


trained 
in these 


| ‘3 two institutions carry to 


the men of the army and 
navy the best of the 
science and traditions of 
this very ancient sport. 


Protecting the hands 


A boxer’s hands are 
his most useful tool both 
defensively and offen- 

sively. He must take 
particular pride in their 
proper care and protec- 
tion; for if they are not 
in the very best condi- 
tion much of his effici- 
ency is lost. He may 
possess ability, confi- 


boxing seems to 
have vanished as a 
sport among civil- 
ized nations with 
but a single excep- 


county fairs the 
sport was practiced slightly, but pugi- 
lism as a distinct sport began to revive 
towards the end of the 17th century. 
Jack Broughton, the father of Brit- 
ish pugilism, is given credit for in- 
venting the boxing glove in 1741. 
Reproductions of “The First Rules of 


Bones of the Hand 


A. Phalanges (finger bones). 
B. Metacarpals (long bones). 
C. Carpals (wrist bones). 

D. Forearm bones. 


dence, speed, and ag- 
gressiveness but if he 
lacks hitting power, 
he is minus a powerful 
weapon. 
To protect the hand 
| properly, the individual 
should have at least a slight knowl- 
edge of its bone structure. There 
are 27 bones in the human hand and 
eight of them can be found in the 
wrist, aranged in two rows of four 
each. These wrist bones are called 
the carpal bones. The five long bones 


Common Thumb Injuries ain 


is called the scaphoid 
Going further 

along the same line to 
the little finger side, another wrist 
bone can be felt. This is another bone 
that is often injured and is called the 
pisiform bone. The second line run- 
ning across the wrist corresponds to 
the junction between the forearm 
bones and the upper end of the first 
row of wrist bones. Although the 
amount of motion between each of 
these wrist bones is slight, collectively 
they allow the hand its wide range of 
motion. 

The possibility of injuries to the 
hands in boxing are many and usually 
severe but to a great extent can be 
prevented by properly applied ban- 
dages, keeping in mind the type of in- 
juries that are most common and the 
position of the various hand bones. 
But the boxer must also have a well- 
grounded knowledge of the proper 
position of the body, arm and hand 
while blocking and delivering blows. 


Common injuries 

To the beginners the most common 
hand injury is a sprain or even a dis- 
location of the joint between the long 
bone and the phalanges of the thumb 
due to not keeping the thumb close to 
the hand. (See illustration.) The 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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BANDAGING THE HAND 


1. The bandaging starts well back on the wrist. Three turns 
are made to bring it over the wrist to the rear base of thumb 
in @ position for the first important turn. 


2. The bandage is brought under the thumb, through the web 
and over the back of the hand, protecting the thumb joint. 

2a. Palm side of No. 2 showing the direction of the bandage 
to pass over the back of the thumb. 


3. The second step in protecting the thumb joint. Bandage 
is drawn over the rear base of thumb, through the web, across 


the palm and brought over to 


3a. Palm side of No. 


to bring the 


bones together. 


5. Bandage drawn across + 
wrist, brought down from the 


to the index knuckle, 
long bones together. 


6. Nos. 4 and 5 repeated three times 


hand 


he back of the hand 
wrist across the back of the hand 
as shown in the illustration, to hold the 


and bandage 
thumb to hold the long 


the opposite side of the hand. 
3 showing the direction of the 
thumb joint to the hand 

4. Thumb joint is held to the 
across the back of the hand to base of 


under the 


to give additional pro- 


bandage 


brought 


7 8 


tection and padding to the long bones of the hand and wrist. 


7. Bandage has been carried across palm of hand to little 
finger; a fist is made and bandage is carried over the knuckles, 
through the web of the thumb, down over the heel of the thumb 
and over the back of the wrist. This allows the glove to be 
slipped on nicely without wrinkling the bandage, holds the 
knuckles together, and by passing over the heel of the thumb to 
the back of wrist depresses the knuckles so that they are kept 
on the same plane as the wrist. 


8. Shows bandage carried up the wrist two turns and back 
to finish off as shown in illustration. 
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THE WHISTLE BLOWS 


By Edwin Dahli 


Edwin Dahl is « well-known official of inter- 
scholastic basketball in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. 


HE official steps to the center cir- 

cle, looks to see that everyone is 
set, blows his whistle as he tosses up 
the ball between the centers, and the 
basketball game is on. Its success as 
a contest and a test of team ability 
will depend in a large measure on the 
man with the whistle. 

The official of today works under 
circumstances that are in many ways 
an improvement over what they were 
ten or more years ago. This is not to 
say that his task is an easier one, that 
it demands less in the way of vigilance, 
administrative ability and intelligence 
of him. But it is true that today he 
has a greater percentage of large and 
official-size floors to work on, which, 
with the trend of the rules toward a 
more open, continuous game, relieves 
the congestion and the succession of 
pile-ups and held-balls that made the 
official of yesterday more of a traffic 
cop than a plenipotentiary. 

The rapid education of the basket- 
ball public has perhaps been the big- 
gest factor in bringing out the best in 
the official—which, many coaches will 
cynically say, is none too good. We 
now have a high percentage of spec- 
tators wise in the ways of the court, 
quick to catch the officials in an error 
or from the spectators’ point of view, 
a misinterpretation. All votaries at 
the basketball shrine should be grate- 
ful for this increase in spectator in- 
telligence, and as long as it is accom- 
panied by an effort at sportsmanship, 
no alarm need be felt over the admin- 
istration of the game. An inflamed, 
booing crowd that turns on an official 
because of one or two errors, remains 
today as ever the principal menace to 
the health of the game. 


Interpretation pitfalls 


Perhaps the greatest need in basket- 
ball officiating is standardization of 
interpretation. Every basketball of- 
ficial will agree with the rule book 
that, for example, holding is a foul. 
But there is a tremendous range when 
it comes to interpreting this rule in 
terms of the fleeting action of the 
game. In asingle game an official will 
hand down different decisions on what 
seems to be identical situations. The 
very nature of basketball exposes it 
to this inconsistency of interpretation. 
The condition has been greatly im- 
proved in those states and districts 
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Basketball, a more open game than ever, 
makes no fewer demands on its officials 


where officials and coaches, players 
and spectators, get together for a lec- 
ture and demonstration by an author- 
ized representative of the association 
in control of interscholastic athletics. 
While unanimity on “points of law” 
will never be fully achieved in this 
kaleidoscopic game, great strides in 
that direction are being made in inter- 
pretation meetings of this nature. 
These meetings obviously cannot af- 
fect interpretations outside the state 
as much as they can within. Efforts 
on the part of the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations, with its Basketball Play Situ- 


TOP: LEGAL. BOTTOM: ILLEGAL 


This year a special note under the Personal 
Foul rule authorizes officials not to call a foul 
on a player who, in blocking a pass or shot, 
strikes the hands of the opponent and the ball 
at the same time, if the contact is made with 
that part of the hand below the wrist joint. 
Upper picture shows a legal defensive act. 
Lower picture shows an unmistakable foul, the 
defensive player's arm making the contact as 
well as his hand. 


ations book and active leaders on the 
national rules committee, have un- 
doubtedly contributed to the cause of 
common interpretation. But sectional 
viewpoints persist despite these ef- 
forts, and the cause has not been im- 
proved by the recent split of national 
basketball leaders into two rules- 
making camps. Fortunately, the edu- 
cational institution side is solid, with 
the High School Federation and the 
National Collegiate A.A. arm in arm. 
To high school men these rules should 
be the only ones accepted as official. 


A word from Dr. Carlson 


Some interesting comment on the 
state of basketball officiating appears 


in the current issue of the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Basketball 
Coaches, in an article by H. C. Carl- 
son, University of Pittsburgh coach, 
who is known as a severe critic of offi- 
cials, if not their best friend. We 
quote from Dr. Carlson’s article: 


“Interpretation” is blamed for too 
many shortcomings by coaches, players, 
and officials. “Misinterpretation” is 
more appropriate. This blind of “in- 
terpretation” includes every shade and 
tint from rewriting the rules to the 
most asinine practices of officiating. 
Experiences have shown that there is 
some tendency to favor the offense in 
the West, and to favor the defense in 
the East. Movies of the play in the 
West have shown what offensive tactics 
are compatible with the rule book, viz., 
that the player is entitled to any posi- 
tion by priority. Movies taken in the 
East have shown the so-called illegal 
offensive moves while the defense is 
committing what are almost unpardon- 
able sins in the West. 

All of us have a tendency to be pro- 
vincial and to claim that our viewpoints 
are right. Because of more intensive 
discussion of interpretation adminis- 
trative problems will be solved just as 
legislative and technical problems have 
been clarified. Priority of position can 
be noted as well for the offense as it 
is for the defense. There is as much 
illegal blocking by the defense as is 
manipulated by the offense. One of 
the absurd interpretations tolerated by 
some Easterners was demonstrated in 
the Olympic Finals at Madison Square 
Garden. A player tied up an opponent 
by putting both arms around him from 
the rear to grab the ball. The official 
simply called this act a held ball. Such 
an interpretation, with other arbitrary 
re-writing of rules, is bound to cause 
misunderstanding among the majority 
of teams which try to follow the limita- 
tions made by the Rules Committee in 
the Guide. 

Basketball coaches, like all humans, 
desire victory. Some are more aggres- 
sive than others. It is sad to see a lot 
of hard work nullified by some thought- 
less or careless official. Just when, 
where and how persistently should one 

rotest to an official ig a coaching prob- 
em. Many old axigms as “the creaki- 
est wheel gets the most grease,” and 
others, are in the minds of some 
coaches. Nobody doubts that in a high 
percentage of cases the coach does 
gain some advantage in decisions by 

chronic beggar, but the price is 
too high. The trait is psychologically 
regressive and leads backward rather 
than forward, It is the same urge 
which makes a child stamp his feet and 
scream when refused a piece of candy. 
It has a carry-over into the more im- 
portant things of life. A fellow would 
be accused of lack of courage if he 
would not kick when shortchanged a 
dime, but when he talks with an official 
after winning a game he is considered 
as patronizing, or if after he loses he 
is listed as a crab. So many games are 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Rhythm Rule 


OR several years now the basketball 
rules have contained a detailed analy- 
sis of what constitutes running with the 
ball, an analysis so painstakingly phrased 
that no student of basketball is left in 
doubt as to its meaning The doubt 
doesn’t come until an attempt is made to 
apply the rule on the floor of action. 
There is widespread belief that the rule 
in question (Rule 7, Sec. 9, Item 2),is not 
to be taken literally. 

“A player who receives the ball while 
he is progressing or upon completion 
of a dribble may use a _ two-count 
rhythm in coming to a stop or in get- 
ting rid of the ball. The first count 
occurs: (a) as he receives the ball if 
either foot is touching the floor at the 
time he receives it; (b) as the foot 
touches the floor or as both feet touch 
the floor simultaneously after he re- 
ceives the ball if both feet are off the 
floor when he receives it. The second 
count occurs when, after the count of 
one, either foot touches the floor or 
both feet touch the floor simultaneously.” 


The rule then proceeds to limit the na- 
ture of the pivoting a player may indulge 
in after he has come to a legal stop. Only 
in case he comes to a one-count stop may 
he use the front foot as the pivot foot. Now 
how often have you seen a player come to 
a stop on the count of one? To stop on 
the count of one a player has to be fairly 
sailing through the air, with both feet off 
the ground when he receives the ball. 

We recently set out to take pictures of 
a player receiving a pass with feet off the 
floor. After six attempts, in which the 
player made every effort toward an ob- 
vious flying catch, we managed to get it 
so that it showed clearly. These are the 
pictures on the right. 

Normally a player would not strive for 
this type of maneuver. Now it may fre- 
quently happen that players running fast 
do actually have both feet off the floor at 
the instant they receive the ball. But what 
official would attempt to establish this pre- 
cise moment? 

The normal receiving-and-stopping sit- 
uation is shown in the pictures on the left. 
It appears that at the same _ time 
the player receives the ball (the second 
frame from the top, with the ball just 
about reaching his fingers) that the play- 
er’s right foot is still in some slight contact 
with the floor, and that his left foot has 
not quite touched. Let us suppose that 
this is the case. The first count occurs 
while the toe of the right shoe is in contact 
with the floor. The second count occurs 
almost immediately—at the instant the 
left heel strikes the floor. To come to a 
legal stop this player would have to 
“freeze” right there. But no player can 
do this, so he goes on to his normal stop— 
a three-count, literally. But who would be 
likely to call it this way? 

Now let us suppose that the instant the 
player receives the ball his right foot is 
off the floor and his left has reached it. 
The count of one. The right foot comes 
forward, strikes the floor and completes 
the stop. Two counts. Now the rule for- 
bids the pivoting off the front foot. We 
are wondering how many officials are en- 
forcing this? 
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HANDBOOK FOR BASKETBALL PLAYERS 


By J. A. Harman 


J. A. “Joe” Harman is coach at New Ulm, 
Minn., High School. His basketball teams 
have won district championships twice and 
have been runner-up three times during the 
past seven years. One of his coaching de- 
vices is a mimeographed pamphlet, from 
which the following material has been gleaned, 
distributed to every player who turns out 
for basketball. ‘We use the pamphlet as a 
textbook in basketball," Mr. Harman says. 
“Our practice sessions usually allow for a 20- 
minute period at the outset during which the 
players develop, on their own initiative, some 
phase of basketball outlined in the pamphlet. 
And once every two weeks the boys plan the 
complete practice. They will usually choose 
to spend most time on something that | have 
neglected in practices to date. These player- 
controlled practices reveal to me, more than 
anything else, which boys have the most con- 
fidence in each other. Here are developed 
leadership and followership free of coach 
influence—or, at least, as free as it can be 
made with the coach being present in the 
capacity of an observer. The things | ob- 
serve, together with my measure of the ability 
of all the boys, enables me to place the most 
efficient combination on the floor.” 


TO PLAYERS 


Health Credo 


Have a personal standard of health 
and strive to maintain it. Have high 
ideals of physical, mental and emo- 
tional fitness. Avoid fear, worry, an- 
ger, irritation, over-excitement, and 
other emotional excesses. Cultivate 
laughter, optimism, constructive think- 
ing. 

General 


Enjoy the game. Only players 
who like the game immensely can give 
fully of their talents. Strive to be the 
best player in your position in the con- 
ference. Picture yourself as a whirl- 
wind player, and then try to realize 
this day dream. 

You will need to work and work 
hard, and the first place to evidence 
this work is in the classroom. Do not 
permit basketball] to obsess you to the 
point where you are doing only sec- 
ond-rate classroom work when you are 
capable of doing first-rate work. 

When the whistle blows on the 
practice floor, stop instantly whatever 
you are doing, and pay attention for 
coach's orders. Give complete, un- 
divided attention to instructions; stand 
still, keep your hands to yourself, 
and your eyes on the coach. 


Offense 
Work a teammate loose in a clear area 
close enough to the basket for him to take 


a shot. At least two others, besides the 
shooter, should follow the shot forming a 
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Mimeographed pamphiet of playing tips 
given to all ‘candidates for the team 


triangle in front of the basket for rebound 
play. 

A. Clear the area into which your team- 
mate is going to break. Your strategy is 
to build this situation up as often as pos- 
sible. Work it out on the tip-off, out of 
bounds, on the foul line and during scrim- 
mage plays. 

B. In clearing this area on the floor, it will 
be necessary to keep the ball moving con- 
tinually. At the same time keep moving 
yourself. Avoid moving up and down the 
floor in lines parallel to the side lines. With 
the defense on the move, try to run them 
into each other, striking in the open area. 
C. Players with the ball must keep the fol- 
lowing things in mind: 

1. When you pass the ball, move behind 
the man you pass to, excepting the pivot- 
post or on screen plays and breaks for the 
basket. 

2. It is just as important to make a 
pass as it is to receive one. 

3. Never dribble when you can pass, The 
fastest way to advance the ball is to pass. 

4. When you dribble down the court 
and are cornered without a possible play 
up front, pivot and pass back. A team- 
mate behind you may be free or should 
be able to get loose. 

5. After you pivot and pass back, you 
should move back if your teammate needs 
help, keeping in mind to move at an angle. 

6. When you get your hands on the ball, 
the first thing you must do is to cover the 
entire front court with an instantaneous 
sweeping glance for a break or a cleared 
area. A teammate should move into it for 
a pass. 

7. Always pass to a teammate who calls 
for the ball. The player should not call 
for the ball until in the open. 

8. Make the passes as short as possible 
except when teammates are breaking into 
the clear. 

9. Time your passes accurately. 

10. Keep in condition.’ A fatigued mind 
and body will make too many mistakes. 
The team that makes the fewest mistakes 
will usually win. 

11. The instant you pass be on the go. 

12. Look around for the defense while 
handling the ball. 

13. Keep the ball moving until you set 
up the defense, then move in. 

14. Get the ball down the floor as fast 
as possible on a fast break and go in 
for a shot if possible. If you can’t move 
in take time and get set. 

15. Don’t give up the ball without get- 
ting in a shot. 

16. Possession of the ball is all im- 
portant. The opponents can’t score when 
you have the ball. 

17. Always keep the ball moving fast 
and the players on the move in order to 
bother the defense and open them up. _ 

18. Move the ball around slowly at the 
beginning of a game to give every player 
the feel of the ball. A few long shots 
may be attempted. 


19. Visualize how you would meet un- 
orthodox defenses when off the floor. 

D. Players without the ball must keep 
these things in mind: 

1. Your teammate who has the ball has 
his hands full. He is often too busy 
evading his guard to make the best choice 
of a pass receiver. Call for the ball but 
only when you can handle it, when it will 
speed up the play, or as a last resort to 
prevent your teammate from having a 
held ball. 

2. Always be ready to help out a team- 
mate who is out of position. 

3. Always break diagonally toward the 
pass. Maneuver as to be able to make this 
diagonal break. 

4. After you have made a pass you are 
still in the ball game; keep moving. 

5. Dominate your guard. How fast you 
start is what-will get you there. 

6. Keep talking to encourage your team- - 
mates. 

7. Never stand still, always move. 

8. When crowded closely use sharp 
starts and stops, pivots, and changes of 
direction to throw off the guard. Talk 
to your guard and go as soon as you get 
an answer. 

9. Don’t move into the front court too 
often but make it count when you do. 

10. On the tip-off guards should play 
conservatively. Forwards can play reck- 
lessly. Always contest tip-off. 

11. Keep up a line of instructive talk. 
If a teammate has lots of time to shoot, 
you can shout, “Take your time, take your 
time,” etc. 

12. Keep cutting around your man. 


Defense 


A. All players keep in mind to: 

1. Line up quickly on held balls and out 
of bounds plays. Line up prepared for 
offense when reasonably sure of getting 
tip-off; for defense if not. 

2. Be alert to make proper shifts on 
defense. 

3. Try intercepting passes only when 
certain of yourself. Don’t commit your- 
self on feints. 

4. If possible watch both the ball and 
your assigned opponent, keeping between 
your opponent and the basket. 

5. Keep talking both on offense and 
defense. 

6. You will never be blocked if you are 
constantly alert. 

7. Never relax when opponents are in 
their offensive half of the court. 

8. React quickly to the movement of 
the ball when on defense. 

9. Dominate your man. 

10. When caught alone with two offen- 
sive men, fake at one to get him to com- 
mit himself, then play the other staying 
with him until you get help or an attempt 
at the basket is made—then play the re- 
bound. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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How much is a coach worth? 


MosT PEOPLE have only one measure 
of a coach’s worth... 


“How many games did his team 


win?” 


But every coach remembers battles 
won that don’t show on the record! 


Bob isn’t nervous any more... Dick 
is putting on weight...Sam says he 
sleeps soundly now... Hank looks and 
acts like a different boy! These are the 
victories that count for more than 
baskets...or home runs...or touch- 
downs! 


For every coach’s primary interest 
is the physical fitness of his boys. To 


attain this, he lays down certain rules 
governing exercise, sleep and diet. And 


heading many a list of training rules 
is “Don’t drink coffee”! 


What a famous coach says 


Francis A. Schmidt, Football Coach 
at Ohio State University, has this to 
say about beverages: 


“A wholesome hot drink taken with 
the meal is an aid to digestion. Postum 
is an ideal training drink which con- 
tains no caffein.” 


Recommend Postum to the boys on 
your squads. It contains no caffein. 


FREE! BASKETBALL BOOKLET! 


We have just issued a new basketball booklet, “Attack in 
Basketball,” written by Lon Jourdet, basketball coach at 
University of Pennsylvania. This handy sports manual is an Name 
authoritative discussion of the passing attack. It is illustra- 


Francis A. ScHMIDT 
Coach, Ohio State University 


You will find that Postum’s cheering 
warmth and full, rich, satisfying flavor 
make it such a delightful drink in its 
own right that forbidden beverages 
are soon forgotten. 


Please send me 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 
sample tins of Postum. Alson___ 


copies of “Attack in Basketball.” 


$.c.—1-37 


ted with diagrams showing basic offensive plays, and will Sarect. 


prove of unusual interest to the boys of your squads. We 
shall be glad to send you—FREE—as many copies as you 
need for your players. Also, as many trial packages of 
Postum as you need for your team and candidates. Just fill 


in and mail the coupon. 


City 


State 


Fill in completely—print name and address. If you live in 
Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario. (This 
offer expires December 31, 1937.) 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


A PASS FOR EVERY SITUATION 


Glossary of basketball’s common passes, 
including a few in the uncommon class 


By Harold C. Prudhom 


Harold C. Prudhom is the basketball coach 
at the Altus, Oklahoma, Junior College. 


HERE is a pass for every play situ- 
Lae The correct pass to use de- 
pends on the position in which the 
player catches the ball and whether 
the situation calls for a fast get-away 
pass or a delayed pass. If a player 
should catch the ball on his left side 
and a teammate is open for a shot, the 
chances are that if he has to shift the 
ball to his right side before passing, 
the waiting player would be covered or 
would have over-run his position. This 
necessitates catching and passing with 
one motion. On plays where the offen- 
sive man can shake himself loose for 
just a brief moment, a split second’s 
delay in passing the ball will cause the 
loss of an opportunity to score. 

Fast passing should be stressed con- 
tinually. Teams that can loose spurts 
of fast, accurate passing can often 
force opening in the defense through 
which to cut for scores. In a slow 
breaking offense while the ball is 
handled more deliberately, the accent 
on skillful passing is just as pro- 
nounced. When the break in the de- 
fense does occur, the ball must be 
passed speedily and accurately in to 
the open man. 

The following is a glossary of the 
most commonly used passes. It is un- 
derstood that some of these are used 
only when it is necessary to get the 
ball to a waiting teammate with all 
possible speed. The nomenclature used 
is the one by which the passes are best 
known, although they may be referred 
to by other names in different sections 
of the country. 


Two-handed passes 


Underhand snap pass (See illustration on 
page 16). 

Overhead pass: Used for a fast pass when 
the ball is caught high over the head. The 
pass is made by dropping the wrists back 
and bending the forearms back over the 
head. The arms are brought forward and 
up, and the wrists snapped forward. 


Chest push pass: This pass is made by 
carrying the ball back to the chest, with 
the fingers up and the thumbs back of the 
ball. The hands are well back on the ball 
and slightly underneath. The ball should 
be held in the fingers and not in the palms. 
The elbows should be kept close to the 
body. The pass is made by a quick move- 
ment of the wrists and a forward push of 
the thumbs and fingers. The arms are 
carried forward with a good follow 
through. Do not try for spin. This is an 
important pass and is used when the ball 


is caught directly in front of the body. 
It is valuable as a fast pass or as a floater 


_ to a man moving towards the passer. 


Cross shoulder pass (See illustration on page 
16). 


Bounce pass: Used to pass under the arms 
of an opponent. Often employed when pass- 
ing against a zone defense. The pass should 
be started at the waist and is made like 
the cross chest pass, starting from the side 
of the body. A follow through is made 
with the body and a step is taken in the 
direction of the pass. The body should be 
held in a crouched position. The ball should 
be kept low and should reach the receiver 
waist high, hitting the floor to the side and 
a little to the front of the defensive man. 
Sometimes this pass is made with the same 
motion as the chest push pass. Usually the 
passer should first feint to pass high. 


One-handed passes 


Underhand snap pass: Used as a medium 
distance pass or as a delayed pass. It is a 
fast get away pass as the passer follows 
through with the body and can make a 
fast start to get in position for a return 
pass. It is also used for passing under the 
arms of a charging opponent. The passer 
carries the ball to the side with both hands. 
The back hand and wrist are wrapped well 
under the ball with the fingers well spread. 
The ball is snapped forward straight to- 
wards the target with an _ underhand 
motion, as is made with a bowling ball. A 
follow through should be made with the 
hand and a step taken forward. 


Hook pass (See illustration on page 16). 


Baseball or shoulder pass: This is probably 
the most important pass of all and has a 
wide variety of uses. It is especially useful 
for long passes and may made while 
standing still or while in motion. The pass 
is executed much the same way as a catcher 
pegs a baseball. The ball is carried up in 
front of the shoulder with two hands, then 
continued on with one hand. The fingers 
are well spread and the hands slightly 
under the center. The wrists are well flexed. 
The pass is made almost entirely with the 
extension of the elbow and wrist. The hand 
or wrist should not be rotated outward, 
and the hand should follow through with 
a downward motion after the throw. 


Bounce pass: Used for the same purpose as 
the two-handed bounce pass, but more 
force and control can be given the ball. It 
is made in much the same manner as the 
two-handed pass. The ball is carried back 
with two hands, with the passing hand back 
of the ball and the other steadying it. 
The front hand is released as the pass is 
made. 


Special passes 


There are a number of other passes 
which are useful at certain times and 


which can be taught when the above passes 
are mastered. 


Two-handed backhand pass: Used for speed 
in passing the ball to a man who is to the 
side and rear of the passer. Used especially 
by men who are poor at passing with their 
left hand. 


Underhand sidearm pass: The ball is passed 
underhand, with the palm up, to the side 
or to the rear. 


Underarm pass: The ball is passed with one 
hand under the opposite arm, to a man to 
the side and in back of the passer. 


Fake shot pass (See illustration on page 16). 


Underhand backhand pass: This pass is used 
when a man is standing and feinting with 
the ball. The ball is swung back and forth 
in front of the body like a pendulum, with 
the arms straight and hanging down in 
front of the body. The ball may be passed 
to either side across the front of the legs. 
It is passed with a backhand and under- 
hand motion. The pass may be made with 
both hands or one, the other hand being 
used to steady the ball. 


Points to stress 


1.. Pass accurately. If passing is good, 
catching is easy. Always look for your 
receiver. 

2. Passes should be made with average 
speed when of average distance. Long 
passes should be hard and accurate. Short 
passes should be slow and accurate. 

3. Make no chance passes; passing to a 
partially covered man is throwing the ball 
away. 

4. Time your passes accurately. This 
generally means putting a lead on the ball. 

5. Pass to retain possession of the ball; 
while the ball is in your possession your 
opponent cannot score. 

6. Always move when possible after 
passing in order to be in a position to take 
a return pass. 

7. All delayed passes should be ac- 
companied by faking either a pass or a 
shot. 

8. Poor passes lead to the loss of ball, 
loss of confidence and loss of game. 

9. Get in the habit of always passing 
accurately in practice. 

10. Fast and accurate passing is the 
most important fundamental of the game. 


Catching the ball 


When catching the ball, the hands, 
shoulders and arms are relaxed with the 
fingers well cupped. The fingers are pointed 
up or down, depending upon the height of 


‘the pass. The hands should reach out at 
‘full length and pluck the ball out of the 


air and then guide the ball back to the 
position desired. The natural give of the 
hands after contact should be the prepar- 
atory motion of the next pass. If the pass 
comes to one side of the receiver, the hand 
on that side should be back of the ball. 
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THE GOOD! 


THERE are a lot of reasons why the kid 


is good. First of all, probably, because 
he has a natural aptitude for the game. 
But if he’s a wise lad he'll watch his 
diet too. 


Nourishing, energy-producing food 
which does not overload the stomach 
is best for basketball players. And all 
boys like the crisp, toasted flavor of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in milk or cream. 
They’re ideal for active young people. 


Prominent coaches recommend Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes for the training 
menu. They’re wholesome and easy to 
digest. Can be eaten at any time of the 
day. Suggest Kellogg’s for the school 
cafeteria. The finest of all corn flakes. 
Better made, better flavored, better 
packed — by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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Right: Underhand Snap Pass 


The illustration shows the pass being used in a game situa- 
tion. The dribbler, unable to advance any further into the 
freethrow lane by his guard, stops, pivots and protects the 
bell by spreading his elbows. Without the loss of a motion 
‘ he is able to pass out to the side line to a teammate in the 
| open. The pass is commonly used when the ball is caught low 
, and a short, fast pass is necessary. It is also used for a 
: delayed pass and, as illustrated, following a pivot. In a 
. the pass, the ball is held low directly in front of the body wi 
| the fingers pointing down, the thumbs up and the wrists flexed 
backwards. The ball is snapped with an extension of the elbows 
and wrists and a finish with the fingers. A follow-through with 
the leg and the hip should be made as the ball is released. 
The hands follow through straight towards the target. 


« 


Right: Give and Go 


This maneuver is a particularly good one to shake 
guerds who keep crowding the ball-handlers. The drib- 
bler advances forward and laterally toward a teammate 
at an average rate of speed. At the approach of the 
guard, the dribbler, as the ball comes up to meet his 
hand, pushes a one-handed bounce pass over to a team- 
mate, fakes a break in the direction of his pass by feint- 
ing with his right foot, and then swings quickly around 
to his left for the return pass. The guard, recovering 
quickly, is forced to turn his head in pursuing the of- 
fensive player and the ball may be floated over his 
shoulder for a quick lay-up shot by the cutting player. 
As long as the guard has to turn his head to the ball 
in following up his man, the play can be worked suc- 
cessfully. The only defense is for the guard to follow 
up his man with his head turned in the direction of the 
passer so that he can see the ball. 


Right: Fake Shot Pass 


The passer poises with the ball near his chest as if to shoot. 
He starts the ball upward in front of his face, jumps up, but, 
upon reaching the height of the jump, brings the ball back over 
his head with arms and wrists relaxed and passes to a team- 
mate. The pass is often used when an offensive player getting 
set for a shot suddenly sees a teammate breaking into the = 
open under the basket or maneuvering into a position favorable 
for a play. The passer must keep his eyes on the basket and | . | 
watch the receiver out of the corner of his eye. On short 
passes to the side it is perhaps more advantageous to use the 
one-handed pass while the two-handed pass is more useful in 
situations calling for a fast, accurate pass to a teammate open 
under the basket. The illustrations on the right show both the 
one-handed and two-handed variations of the pass. The ball 
is brought to its height in the same way but differs from that 
point on. in the one-handed pass the ball is released immedi- 
ately upon reaching the height of the jump but in the two- 
handed pass the ball is brought back of the Ares 
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Left: Cross Shoulder Pass 


A practical situation calling for this particular type of pass 
is shown in the illustration. The dribbler has failed in an at- 
tempt to break through to the basket and is trapped by the 
guard close to the corner. He stops, pivots, steps far out 
with his right foot preventing a held ball, and with the use of 
a cross shoulder pass feeds a teammate cutting for the basket, 
thus turning a difficult situation into a scoring threat. The pass 
is made by carrying the ball over the shoulder with both hands 
and releasing it with a forward movement of the arms and a 
snap of the wrists, the wrists being flexed on the upward move- 
ment and the palms facing the direction of the pass. 
hands and forearms follow through with the ball. The pass 
can be thrown from either side and is particularly useful when 
the ball is caught chest high or on either side of the body. 


Left: Hook Pass 


The picture shows the ball carrier hemmed in close to the side line. The situation 
calls for a pass to a teammate breaking for the basket. The ball holder fakes a 
pass under the arm of his guard, and then instantly carries the ball over his head 
and hooks a pass to his teammate. The hook pass is also effective against a rush- 
ing defensive man when the passer is going away from the receiver. It is a useful 
weapon for a guard who has recovered the ball in defensive territory to pass out 
to a teammate farther down the floor. In this particular use of the pass, the 
passer turns away from the guard, takes a step and jumps into the air, carrying 
the ball back to the side away from the defensive man with both hands until about 
chest high. It is then continued with one hand with the ball resting slightly on 
the wrist, the shoulder well back and the elbow bent. As the passer goes into the 
air the body is turned toward the direction of the intended pass and the ball is 
carried up and over the head. The ball is released at the highest point of the 
jump with a full follow-through of the arm. The passer alights facing the receiver. 
The pass should go to the receiver head high or higher. 
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This department includes correspondence 
from state high school coaches associations 
and state high school athletic associations. 
All associations are invited to participate. 


Missouri 
Craig Ruby on fundamentals 


VER 150 coaches attended the third 

annual state-wide basketball clinic 
sponsored jointly by the Coaches Associa- 
tion and the University of Missouri in Col- 
umbia. Craig Ruby, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri staff and later head 
basketball coach at Illinois, headed an im- 
pressive list of speakers. Ruby talked 
principally on fundamentals stating that 
basketball was 99 percent habit and that 
the best way to teach fundamentals was 
through the use of drills. He gave the 
coaches three drills for teaching ball-hand- 
ling. The first he called merely fooling with 
the ball, rolling it around in the hands, 
spinning it on fingers, passing it around 
the body and stressing the point that the 
eyes should not be focused on the ball 
during the actions. The second drill was 
bouncing the ball against a wall with one 
hand and receiving and passing with the 
same hand, again without the direct focus 
of the eyes. The third drill was called the 
“cure all” for bad ball-handling and the ex- 
ercise consisted of dribbling blindfolded. 
Ruby declared that with the focused eyes 
the hand became a paddle and with the 
eyes closed the hand developed the follow 
through with the soft touch so essential in 
basketball. 

The pass to be used as a team pass 
should depend on the team’s type of 
offense; push pass for fast break and un- 
derhand for deliberate play. In teaching 
shooting the coaches were told to keep 
the head still; that a still head, with the 
only movement being a forward motion 
toward the basket, concentration and fol- 
low through were the prime factors of 
good shooting. 

Ruby closed by admonishing the coaches 
to use statistics so that “you know what 
you think rather than just think what you 
think.” 

George Edwards, M. U. coach, sent a 
green freshmen squad through an hour and 
a half practice session showing the teach- 
ing methods he used. He also gave several 
drills for the development of inside and 
outside screens. 

C. A. Clingenpell, veteran coach of the 
Central College Eagles and an exponent of 
“fire alarm basketball,” gave an interesting 
talk on his theories of this type of play. 
An increasing number of Missouri high 
schools are using this style of basketball. 

P. B. Springer, of St. Joseph Benton 
High School, spoke on defense. His talk 


‘could be summed up in his closing sentence, 


“Build your defense according to your 
material and the conditions under which 
you play.” 

R. B. Lews of Fruitland High School, a 
consistent contender for state honors, told 
the coaches that he used the delayed 
offense because of the scarcity of material 
in the small high schools. 


From the States 


The clinic closed with an open discussion 
of the booing evil which is spreading like 
wildfire over the state. The city high 
schools reported that booing was a real 
menace in their more cosmopolitan crowds 
and that definite steps must be taken for 
its elimination. 


Tournament expenses 


' ‘The Coaches Association in the mineral 
area held a meeting at St. Genevieve. A 
spirited discussion of the present tourna- 
ment set-up brought out the fact that the 
present arrangement is the best that the 
state has ever had, but insurance should 
be provided that no school should suffer 
financially if qualifying for the state tour- 
nament. A general opinion is felt that all 
expenses should be paid. It was also sug- 
gested that the state tournament be alter- 
nated between Kansas City and St. Louis. 
The next meeting of this group will be held 
at Farmington for the purpose of planning 
a mineral] area relay meet. 


Fate of javelin at stake 


The High School Athletic Assn. is con-. 


ducting a poll of track coaches on the 
question of retaining or eliminating the 
javelin throw as a state event. 

The current issue of the Association’s 
bulletin contained a ballot for the coaches’ 
votes. In its columns the bulletin said: 

“The board of control will determine the 
fate of the javelin as a field event in state 
meets. Coaches will be asked to vote before 
the spring meets. 

“The chief arguments against the javelin 
are (1) it is dangerous, (2) it is expensive, 
(3) it is not fitted to an American boy’s 
way of throwing. American boys are base- 
ball players and the javelin is not suited 
to baseball form.” 

The publication also said high school 
football coaches have been sent the annual 
questionnaire on proposed changes in the 
rules. The football rules committee of the 
National Federatien of State High School 
Athletic Associations will meet in January. 
H. R. Dieterich of Maryville, president of 
the Missouri Association, is the state’s 
member on the committee. 


Coaches elect officers 


The annual business meeting of the 
Coaches Association was held in Rothwell 
gymnasium of the University of Missouri 
during the state wide basketball clinic. 

The principal business was the election 
of officers for the coming year. The com- 
mittee on nominations, composed of Ray 
Polster, Beaumont High, St. Louis; Bob 
Armour, Paseo High, Kansas City; P. B. 
Springer, Benton High, St. Joseph; Ralph 
Husted of Boliver; and R. B. Lewis of 
Fruitland, recommended Lee S. White of 
Lebanon for president; W. H. Lyon of 
Marshall, vice-president; and C. E. Potter 
of St. James, the present officer, for secre- 
tary-treasurer. The report of the com- 
mittee was accepted and the officers 
elected. Both the new officers made short 
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talks. A vote of thanks was expressed to 
former president Peters and vice-president 
Fenenga for their time and effort on be- 
half of the organization. 

The board of control of the Coaches 
Association, composed of presidents of the 
district organizations and the state officers, 
also organized for the year. This group 
elected coach Bert E. Fenenga of Cleve- 
land High School, St. Louis, as the member 
of the advisory council of the board of 
control of the High School Athletic Assn. 
Mr. Fenenga will represent the coaches on 
the state governing body. Mr. Fenenga 
requested the writer to ask the coaches of 
the state to write him their problems, in 
order to present them to the state board. 

The board of control also set the machin- 
ery in motion for the football clinic which 
will be held in Columbia next August. 
This clinic will be either a two or three 
day affair. A group of 30 or more out- 
standing high school athletes will be 
brought to Columbia by their coaches and 
put in charge of Don Faurot and his M. 
U. staff to be used in demonstration work 
in connection with the school. 

President Bob White appointed a com- 
mittee to work out the details of the coach- 
ing school and to report back to the board 
of control at their next meeting to be held 
at the track clinic in April. The committee 
consists of chairman Don Faurot, D. A. 
Pierce, Bill Lyon and Ralph Husted. Any 
suggestions from members of the Associa- 
tion to any of the committee will be ap- 
preciated. 

C. E. Porrer, 


Missouri Coaches Assn., 
St. James, Mo. 


Interscholastic Swimming 
Coaches Association 


of America 


Association’s stand 


HILE many of the Association’s sug- 

gestions to the N.C.A.A. to better 
competition on the interscholastic level 
have been accepted and incorporated into 
the rules, the new rule in regard to scoring 
of relays in dual meet competition is one 
rule which reached the book over the Asso- 
ciation’s veto. A questionnaire circulated 
before the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion resulted in an 85 percent vote against 
a change in the old rule. 

It is not the intent of the N.C.A.A. to be 
autocratic in the framing of the rules. The 
Swimming Rules Committee (which inci- 
dentally includes a National High School 
Federation representative), offers the rules 
in the best of spirit. If these rules are con- 
trary to sectional opinion, it is a simple 
matter to amend them as local conditions 
require. Coaches interested in advancing 
their opinions of the new rules are invited ~ 
to communicate with the secretary of this 
Association. 


Clinic review 


A state coaches association was formed 
at the first organized interscholastic swim- 
ming clinic held in Illinois. Otis E. Smith 
of Oak Park was elected president and 
Sam Marzulo secretary. Fifteen coaches 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THIS COUPON TODAY 


Send me as soon as possible the Free Seal-O-San Films. 
I promise to forward them in perfect condition. 


State 


0 Our gym floor is finished with Seal-O-San 
O We are planning to refinish our gym floor 
© I would like more information on Seal-O-San 


BASKET BALL 


INSTRUCTION 


OACHES! Here is a rare opportunity to 
receive invaluable aid in your work—free 
moving pictures that show your squad how 


championship basketball is played. 


These Seal-O-San Basketball Films—loaned to 
qualified coaches—represent the most modern 
coaching practice. They show in slow motion 
and at normal speed, lessons in passing, drib- 
bling, shooting. They demonstrate the technique 
of the fast-break, offense, defense, out-of- 
bounds play, and other strategy. 


These films—two reels—will be lent you with- 
out charge. You can show them with any 16 
millimeter projector. 


Now, just a word about Seal-O-San because with- 
out Seal-O-San these magnificent films would 
not have been possible. The universal acclaim 
given Seal-O-San by more than 3500 coaches in 


large and small schools places it far in the lead 


of all gymnasium floor finishes. Coaches find 
that the 100% sure-footing of a Seal-O-San fin- 


‘ished floor helps chalk up more victories .. . 


find that the rugged Seal-O-San finish withstands 
the punishment of every gymnasium activity. 
We want you to show these films, and of course, 
we want you to use Seal-O-San. Both will aid 
you.immensely in turning out winning teams. 


FIRST COME — FIRST SERVED 


Only a limited supply of films is available. Therefore 
films will be sent in the order in which coupons are 
received. Be the first coach in your vicinity to benefit 
from these reels. Fill out and mail the coupon—now. 


he HUNTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH. 


GIRLS’ BASKETBALL BEGINNERS’ DRILLS 


By Marian E. M. Henderson 


Marian E. M. Henderson is an instructor of 
physical education in the Oakwood Collegiate 
Institute, Toronto, Canada. This is one of a 
series of articles on girls athletics prepared 
for Scholastic Coach by special writers chosen 
by the Women's Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Women's Athletic Section of 
the American Physical Education Assn. 


ractice drills for beginners 
P groups in girls’ basketball should 
avoid the complicated patterns fre- 
quently employed as warm-up exer- 
cises by experienced players. Some 
instructors have a tendency to attempt 
these advanced drills with players who 
have not yet untangled themselves for 
the most elementary basketball skills. 
Instruction for beginners must be on 
a level that permits them to succeed 
quickly. With each new success, the 
level can be raised. The following is 
an outline for progressive group in- 
struction in goal shooting: 


A Standing Chest Shot 


Aim: To teach a standing chest shot 
(any type of shot might be taught in 
similar progressions ). 

Practice formation: Leader and file 
under basket. (Diag. !) 

Explanation of formation: A passes the 
ball to B who shoots. A recovers re- 
bound, passes the ball to C who shoots. 
B goes to the end of the line behind E. 
A variation of this standing shot drill 
is to have the players stand in a semi- 
circle formation facing the basket 
(Diag. 2). The leader, A, passes the 
ball out from a position near the back- 
board. ‘To speed up this drill, have 
two passing leaders and two balls go- 
ing. Girls rotate positions so that 
each girl has opportunity to shoot 
from all angles. 

Teaching points: 1. Shot should be 
taken from a 45 degree angle 4 feet 
out from the backboard. (Diag. |) 

2. Ball should hit the backboard at 
a point approximately 8 inches above 
the right side of the edge of the rim 
and be deflected into the basket. 
(Diag. |. See Diag. 5 for area from 
which aim is not to bank shots.) After 
ball has been caught, eyes should be 
kept on the spot on backboard where 
ball is to strike, or on the basket in 
case of a clear shot. 

8. Ball is held evenly between both 
hands, elbows close to the body or ex- 
tended directly in front. 

4. Shot is taken by extending the 
arms forward and upward with the 
impetus coming evenly from both 
arms. 


Combining Running, Stopping and 
Shooting 


Aim: To teach shooting after running 
and stopping. 
Practice formation: Leader and file. 
(Diag. 3) 
Explanation of formation: A passes the 
ball to B who runs in to the spot from 
which she took her standing shot, 
stops, and shoots. 
Teaching points: 1. Ball must not be 
passed to a girl running in until she 
reaches the place on the floor from 
which she takes her standing shot. 

2. Emphasis should be placed on 
fast running, and efficient stopping. 

3. Shot should be carefully aimed. 


Chest Shot Running in from the Right 


Aim: To teach a chest shot running in 
from the right. 
Practice formation: Leader and file. 
wee 3) 

planation of formation: A passes the 
ball to B who runs in catches the ball 
and shoots while in motion. 


Teaching points: 1. After the girl has 
grasped the idea of’ shooting while in 
motion her actual footwork should be 
analyzed for her. For a player shoot- 
ing off the left foot and running in 
from the right, the footwork is as fol- 
lows: step right, step left, step right, 
catching the ball as the right foot 
comes down, stepping left and shoot- 
ing as the body soars into the air off 
the left foot. 

2. After the elementary steps have 
been mastered, the player may be 
taken further away from the basket 
and running steps substituted for 
walking. 

8. If a girl can naturally execute 
a running shot, the analysis may not 
be necessary. 


Chest Shot Running in from the Left 


Aim: 1. To teach a chest shot running 
in from the left. 

2. To teach how, when and where 
to pass the ball to a girl running in 
toward the basket. 

3. To introduce the idea of jumping 
for rebounds. 

Practice formation: Shuttle formation. 
Dias. 4) 

planation of formation: B runs in, 
receives a pass from A, shoots, and 
goes to the end of A’s line. C runs 
in, recovers rebound, passes to D who 
runs in and shoots. C goes to the end 
of B’s line. 

Teaching points: 1. Running in from 


Drills should be tailored to fit 
abilities of unskilled players 


the left at a 45 degree angle, pick out 
the right spot on the backboard as a 
target and the best point on the floor 
to take off. 

2. Shot may be taken off left foot, 
which is the foot nearest to the basket. 

38. Emphasize running in and jump- 
ing for rebounds. 

4. Girl running in for rebound must 
pass the ball out to the girl running 
in to shoot at exactly the right moment 
and the right place on the floor. Tim- 
ing must be perfected. 

5. Ambidextrous players should be 
encouraged to shoot the ball with the 
left hand off the right foot. A player 
with two strong shooting hands is 
twice the threat an average player is. 


Chest Shot Running in from Front 


Aim: To teach a shot running in from 
front. 


Practice formation: Shuttle formation 
(Diag. 4), but the girls in the shooting 
line are directly in front of the basket. 
Explanation of formation: Same as the 
chest shot running in from the side. 
Teaching points: 1. A ball layed-up 
from the front should not be aimed at 
the backboard but should be dropped 
directly into the basket, keeping the 
eye on the front rim at all times. 

2. Emphasize height in jump and 
extension of body upward as the ball 
is shot. 

8. Footwork is identical with the 
running shots coming in from the side; 
the shot can be taken off either foot. 


Chest Shot Running in from any Angle 


Aim: To teach a chest shot running in 
from any angle. 


Practice formation: Shuttle formation. 
(Diag. 4), The players on the shooting 
line move around the basket, first run- 
ning in from the outside end line, then 
at an angle of 15 degrees, then at an 
angle of 30 degrees, etc. 
Explanation of formation: Same as the 
running shots from the right and left. 
The line recovering rebounds must 
shift to the opposite side when the 
line that is shooting gets half way 
around. 
Teaching points: 1. Running in from 
a O degree angle and from 75 degrees 
through 90 degrees, the ball should be 
dropped into the basket cleanly. 

2. Running in from 15 degrees to 
75 degrees the ball should be banked 
against the backboard. 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Diag. | 


Diag. 2 


Diag. 4 


Banked Shots 


WHEN YOU BUY 


Buying athletic equipment from a reputable manufacturer is a 
safe bet. You need not concern yourself about where it is made 
or worry about the safety of the equipment until it is delivered 
to your school. You can refuse to accept goods which are not 
satisfactory or hold up payment of a bill for any equipment which 
is not up to your specification. 


WHEN RECONDITIONING 


It is a different story, however, when you allow a Reconditioning 
Company to move your valuable material out of your supply 
room to some unknown destination, where it may or may not 
be properly protected and safeguarded. You can withhold pay- 
ment of a bill if reconditioning work is unsatisfactory, but you 
are hardly in a position to refuse to accept your own equipment 


back even if it is spoiled. 


It seems like commonsense, therefore, to suggest that 
you know something about the financial responsibility 
and factory set-up of the reconditioning firm to whom 
you turn over your valuable togs. 


You are safe when you place your equip- 
ment in the care of the Oldest, Largest and 
Foremost institution of its kind in the 
country. | 


THE 
IVORY SYSTEM 


RECONDITIONERS OF ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 


SALEM and PEABODY, MASS. 
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goes psychological 


AT pulled tendon treatment, 
there is a mental hazard as well 
as physical. The victim hesitates to 
"let out" for fear of repeated injury. 
A 6” ACE wrapped about the con- 
valescent's limb not only supports it 
but reassures the wearer. There is less 
likelihood to favor the injured limb 
and therefore a quicker, more favor- 
able recovery. 


The ACE Bandage, elastic without 
rubber, affords adjustable pressure 
and support which prevents any 
severe sudden pressure on the ten- 
don. The porous open weave assures 
a cool, comfortable bandage. 


Read about the ACE application and 
treatment for pulled tendons in your 
new ACE Athletic Manual. If you 
haven't a copy send for one. 


ACE BANDAGE 


ELASTIC without Rubber 
and WASHABLE 


Made by 


Becton, DICKINSON & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. 


Please send free copy of the 
new ACE Athletic Manual. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


From the States 


(Continued from page 18) 


listened to Tom Robinson of Northwestern, 
E. W. McGillivary of Chicago and four 
high school coaches discuss the different 
strokes and techniques of teaching swim- 
ming to high school boys. 

Three hundred coaches and boys attend- 
ed the swimming clinic held at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Dave Armbruster, coach 
of Iowa, used his Big Ten champions in a 
demonstration. 

The Ohio coaches were entertained with 
demonstrations and movies of the recent 
Olympic trials in diving and water polo 
by Mike Peppe, coach of Ohio State. 

The problems and techniques in teaching 
diving and the crawl, back and breast 
strokes were discussed during the clinic 
held at the Milwaukee Athletic Club. Con- 
siderable time was spent on the problem 
of judging diving. The following schools 
were represented from Milwaukee: Boys 
Tech, Washington, North, South, Mar- 
quette University High, Sherwood, West 
Allis, and West Milwaukee. As the coaches 
of Wisconsin are not organized into an 
association, an invitation was extended 
them to attend the N.C.A.A. championships 
to be held in Minneapolis on March 27 
and 28. 


Michigan rejects rules 


As a feature of the fourth annual Mich- 
igan interscholastic swimming rules meet- 
ing at Ann Arbor, Matt Mann, coach of 
Michigan, conducted a swimming clinic at 
the morning meeting. The clinic was at- 
tended by over 250 coaches and boys. 

The 1936-37 interscholastic swimming 
rules were discussed at the afternoon 
round table discussion in the Michigan 
Union. The new rule in regard to scoring 
in the relays during dual meets was re- 
jected and the 1936 scoring system 
approved for 1937. The new touch-off sys- 
tem was also rejected and the honor system 
will be employed in 1987 as in previous 
years. The system of scoring for champion- 
ship meets in 1937 was accepted. Provisions 
were made for a 150 yard individual med- 
ley to be placed before the diving in the 
order of events in both dual and champion- 
ship meets. 

An interesting film of the Michigan 
national champions competing at Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, in 1936 was enthusi- 
astically received. 


Olympic swimming film 


C. R. Bearmore, general secretary of the 
Alliance, Ohio, Y.M.C.A., and official pho- 
tographer for the American Olympic team, 
has a fine film of the Olympic Games with 
particularly good shots of Medica, Keifer. 
Flanagan, Higgins, and the foremost 
Japanese swimmers in clear, slow motion 
pictures. For booking, address Mr. C. R. 
Bearmore, 809 South Union Ave., Alli- 
ance, Ohio, at once as only a limited num- 
ber of dates are available. 

The Chicago recreation department has 
available for purchase a 850 feet, 16 milli- 
meter film for instructional purposes in 
fancy diving. Al Green, N.A.A.U. cham- 
pion and member of the Olympic team, is 


shown in 57 dives, all titled. Ten coaches 
of Western Conference schools have order- 
ed this film. It may be purchased for $10. 
Address all inquiries to Mr. V. K. Brown, 
Supt. of Playgrounds and Sports, South 
Park Commissioners, Chicago, Ill. 
McCarrrer, Jr., 


Intersch. Swimming Coaches Assn., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


North Dakota 


New rules criticized 


HILE the basketball season is still 
chon dissatisfaction with some of 
the 1937 rule changes, and especially the 
new hacking rule, is being expressed 
throughout the state. While it was not the 
purpose of the rule to legalize hacking or 
encourage roughness, it has apparently 
done both of these. The defensive man, 
with less fear of having fouls called on him 
for striking his opponent’s hands, is more 
aggressive when guarding the man with 
the ball. If he succeeds in knocking the 
ball out of the hands of the offensive man 
and it rolls on the floor, then both these 
players and all the other players in that 
area dive to recover the ball. As a result 
there is more fouling, more whistle blow- 
ing and the play is rougher. 

Good ball-handling is also affected. 
Knowing that the defense will attempt to 
slap the ball away from them as soon as 
they get possession, players pass faster 
and many times wildly in order to get rid 
of the ball quickly. Scoring has been cut 
down and defense has been benefited at the 
expense of offense. 

The rules allowing four time outs and 
a substitute to communicate as soon as he 
reports have been hailed as fine innova- 
tions. 


Vote on rules 


A poll on two rules is being conducted 
in the high schools. If the vote is against 
the acceptance of the new hacking rule 
as stated in the rules book, the class A 
schools in the state will disregard the 1937 
interpretation and play under the old rule. 
The poll also includes the question of 
whether or not to adopt the rule that gov- 
erns play in the freethrow lane being used 
by teams playing under A.A.U.-Y.M.C.A. 
jurisdiction. The rule in their code per- 
mits an offensive player with or without 
the ball unrestricted use of the freethrow 
lane from the freethrow line to the outer 
fringe of the six foot circle. 

There are many strong teams in the 
state this year both in class A and class 
B. The fast break and zone defense are 
very much in evidence. Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Dickinson, Minot, Bismarck, and 
Valley City are showing early strength 
and the state tournament promises to be an 
extremely tough one. 

Minot, the defending champion, toured 
Montana during the Christmas recess 
while Bismarck, the runner up, invaded 
Minnesota. Edison High School barn- 
stormed through North Dakota during the 
holidays playing several of the outstand- 
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ing high school teams in the state. These 
intersectional games add interest and vari- 
ety to the schedule. 

The insurance plan seems to be working 
out in fine shape. While many schools in- 
sure only football men, there have been 
two serious basketball injuries this year. 
The result may mean an increase in bas- 
ketball insurance. 


Letter to parents 


This department has received a letter 
sent to the parents of all the boys who 
participated in football at Valley City 
High School this fall. Valley City was the 
only unbeaten class A team in the state 
and defeated Minot for the unofficial state 
title. The letter follows: 


Dear- : 
This letter is being addressed to the 
rents of the boys who are reportin 
or football at local public hi 
school. 


Your boy has been issued a football 
uniform which represents Valley City 
High School and which demands cer- 
tain responsibilities, particularly on his 
part and secondarily on your part. 

Football is a game which can de- 
velop manly characteristics perhaps 
more than any other sport. I know of 
no sport that will give a boy more con- 
fidence in himself than football. 

Football is a rather rough game but 
so is pom-pom-pull-a-way and any 
number of other playground activities 
which appeal to normal American boys. 
Auhemebiie riding is dangerous yet we 
believe that in its use the benefits out- 
weigh the hazards. Rule changes in 
football and improved equipment make 


the game much safer than it was a few 
years ago. 
We live in a different age than when 
ou and I went to school. Today there 
no wood to split, no eggs to gather, 
no cows to m practically no odd 
jobs around the home to profitably 
occupy a boy when he comes home from 
scheol, hence there is little opportunity 
to teach him the meaning of the word 
responsibility. In this phase of your 
boy’s training much is left to the school 
and the football field is a splendid place 
to develop this trait. Of course there 
are many additional benefits to be 
gained from playing this game, but 
space will allow the mentioning of only 
a few. Lessons in cooperation, sports- 
manship, perseverance, self-control, 
discipline, courtesy, and loyalty are 
learned here as nowhere else. When 
given a little thought these are not 
empty words but are highly meaning- 
ful. A youngster by nature is selfish and 
lacks consideration for others. He must 
be taught good sportsmanship just the 
same as he is taught the use of a knife 
and fork. 

When he is on the athletic field he 
is with a group of fine boys engaged 
in a wholesome activity under the super- 
vision of an adult instructor. 

So long as your boy has a high school 
football uniform we demand that he 
attend practice regularly. Permission 
to be excused from practice must be 
secured in advance from one of the 
coaches. Success in any athletic activ- 
ity depends upon strict adherence to 
rules regarding practice and to rules 
regarding physical condition, all in the 
interest of the activity and the boy. 

If you believe in this sport, won’t 
you help to see that your boy observes 
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the rules so that he may receive the full 
benefits. 

We cordially invite you to come and 
watch our practice sessions. By so 
— you may increase your interest 
an 


L. C. McManan, 
No, Dak. H. Ss. Athletic Assn. 
Mandan, N. Dak. 


Kentucky 


Little school makes good 


ANY basketball fans in the state 
are following the fortunes of little 
Inez High School, located in the eastern 
Kentucky mountains, with great interest 
this season. The town has no telephone or 


telegraphic system but has been repre-— 


sented by one of the outstanding high 
school basketball teams in the state for 
the past three years, during which period 
they have lost only one regularly sched- 
uled game. After winning the district and 
regional titles in each of those years, they 
were eliminated in the semi-finals twice 
and the quarter-finals once in the state 
tournament. 

All five regulars from last year’s team 
are back in the lineup this season. The 
team has no gymnasium and does its prac- 
tising out of doors on a dirt court. Their 


(Concluded on following page) 


HILLYARDS SPEC/AL GYM FINISH * 


NON-SLIPPERY ... NO GLARE... SUPER-TOUGH ... LONG WEARING ... ECONOMICAL 


Show Us The Floor 


that has not been treated with Hil- 
lyard’s Gym Finish and we will 


show you a floor we can improve. 


There is a Hillyard Maintenance Expert 
in your community ... to help you solve 
your floor maintenance problems. Call 
or wire the Hillyard Chemical Co. for a 
Hillyard service man, consultation free. 


A Hillyard expert will inspect your floors 
and give detailed estimates and recom- 
mendations without cost or obligation. 


FREE To all coaches Hillyard’s 
NEW “Basketball Chart and Score 
Book” ... Write for your copy. 


Like « piece of 
flexible crystal 


clear glass. Easily 


Hillyeard’s “Span- 
gles” ... (Not a 
wax) 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH 
MISSOURI 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SHINE-ALL SALES CO., 
DISTRIBUTORS 


=. _ 


= 
regularly scheduled games are played, | | 
come out and watch the boys perform. | 
Your support will certainly be appre- 
ciated by the entire high school. | 

Respectfully yours, 
a J. E. Rognstad, Coach. | 
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TENNIS COACHES 
This Low Maintenance Court 
Gives You More Time 


THE COACH who has his team 
playing on En-Tout-Cas Domestic 
Green Courts has a running 
start on less fortunate schools. 
Practice startsassoonasweather |, 
clears and courts are snow-free. 
Your team has had weeks more 
play preceding the scheduled 
matches. And you will stay out 
weeks later in the Fall on the 
Green Court. 


As to upkeep, the Green Court 
needs but a daily sprinkling and 
dragging—you roll it only once 
or twice a week. This keeps this 
En-Tout-Cas surface in superb 
condition. Let us send full infor- 
mation. 


GUY C. FOSTER, Inc. American Agents 
128-G Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


NEVCO announces an Automatic Timer within 
the reach of every school. 


The New MODEL 37 
Automatic Timing with Siren 


An 18” clock with large 
minute and second 
hands. 


Overall size 32” x 22” 
x 6”. 


Black Prismlac Finish 
with Chrome trim. 


Detachable control box 
with key switch, and 10 
ft. of cable. 


Requires 110 V. 60 
cycle current. 


Shipping weight 50 Ibs. 


Price $50.00 F. O. B. 
Greenville, Ill. 


Dedication Plate $1.50 
extra. 

Extra cable furnished at 5 cents per ft. Send 
$15 with order, balance C. O. D. 

Shipment will be made day order is received. 


Order today—give your spectators and players 
AUTOMATIC VISIBLE TIMING. 


Order from this advertisement, no other litera- 
ture available on this Model. 


NEVINGER MFG. COMPANY 
GREENVILLE, ILL. 


For information on other Nevco Timers and Score- 
boards, write today. 


MATS 


TRACE MARE 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and as buffers 
around basketball courts. 


Send for Booklet “E’’ 


PETERSEN & CO. Est. 1911 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘oach claims that the secret of the team’s 
success lies in the boys’ strict adherence 
to the early to bed, early to rise adage. 


‘Whatever their secret is, the team has 


succeeded in capturing the imagination 
of basketball fans in a state noted for its 
colorful teams. 

The outstanding teams thus far in the 
season are relying heavily on the fast 
break whenever the opportunity for its 
use presents itself. The play has been very 
aggressive with many different systems of 
attack in evidence. Teams are using the 
two in and three out set-up on their slow 
break, single pivots, double pivots, and 
variations of all these formations to suit 
the size of their respective gymnasiums. 


Unbeaten football teams 


Only three high school football teams in 
the state finished the season with unde- 
feated and untied records. The teams were 
Hazard, coached by Patrick Payne; Louis- 
ville Du Pont Manual, coached by Abe 
Kirwain; and Newport, coached by W. J. 
Foster. All three schools employed the 
Warner system of offense. Newport at- 
tacked mainly from a single wingback feat- 
uring forward passes, lateral passes and 
off tackle plays. Manual used the Warner 
system with the emphasis on the double 
wingback, featuring spinners, forward 
passes and sweeping end runs. Both teams 
waded through unusually difficult sched- 
ules. 

Wittiam J. Foster, 


Kentucky H. S. Coaches Assn., 
Newport, Ky. 


The award rule 


OMMUNITY agencies and outside or- 
ganizations are usually anxious to 
“do something for our boys” in case “our 
boys” win a football championship of some 
kind. The pressure upon the local school 
men is great and sometimes the local coach 
is in sympathy with the award idea so that 
considerable trouble develops because of 
the desire to make awards that are pro- 
hibited by our rules and by-laws. Of 
course, no thought is given to the reason 
for such a rule being in the book and the 
Board of Control and the executive secre- 
tary get a royal razzing from the local fans 
who think they are obstructing justice. 
There was a time when the awarding of 
sweaters, gold footballs and other presents 
provided a gala occasion for the local fan— 
and the salesman. Communities were bled 
in order that the local gridiron heroes 
might strut their stuff. Usually the local 
schools were left holding the sack and plays 
and entertainments had to be held in order 
that the companies whom the salesmen rep- 
resented might get their money. It was 
great sport—for those who liked to cele- 
brate but who did not care to foot the 
bills. It was not a hardship on some com- 
munities but when the boys of one com- 
munity received such royal recognition then 
their neighbors had to “keep up with the 
Joneses.” Many years ago the evil be- 
came so prevalent that the association 
members started out to curtail: it, the final 
development being that now we have a 
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rule that prohibits the awarding of any- 
thing except the school letter, no matter 
what the cost might be. Medals may be 
awarded in tournaments or by leagues in 
which the competition is open to the boys 
of several schools, but no individual award- 
ing of medals may be made by any school 
or by any individual or agency in the 
community. 

It may be that the rule is not exactly 
what it should be, but if it is observed 
faithfully by everybody it promotes good 
feeling, keeps athletics in its reasonable 
place in the general school program, and 
nobody is exploited. It has proved to be 
satisfactory to most schools and it is the 
intention of the Board of Control to see 
that it is enforced diligently and strictly. 
If experience shows that it is not a good 
rule and should be modified, then there is 
a time and place for the surgery to be 
performed. It is not proper, however, for 
representatives of member schools to seek 
to evade the letter of the rule—or its spirit. 
Neither is it proper for them to permit 
outsiders to try to get around the rule by 
means of some technicality, such as having 
the parents get together and buy the 
awards and then have them presented at 
some public gathering where due recog- 
nition is given for the splendid gridiron or 
court performances of the local heroes. 

In most cases the local school men are 
put on the spot and they have to depend 
upon the association officers to see that 
the rules are enforced. It is not the inten- 
tion of the present association officers to 
dodge their responsibilities or their duties. 
It is absolutely against the rules for local 
awards, other than school letters, to be 
made to any teams representing member 
schools in any sport. The penalty for vio- 
lation of the rule is clear—and drastic. It 
will be well for all principals and coaches 
in communities where the local fans have 
the award complex to set everybody right 
on the rule and thus avoid trouble and 
embarrassment to their schools. In cases 
of violation the school has to suffer and 
the athletic future of the other boys who 
are not in the hero class this season is 
placed in jeopardy. A little sane thought, 
reflection and action is a cheap price to 
pay for the avoidance of trouble for every- 
body concerned. 

From an editorial in The Kansas Athlete, 
reprinted by permission of the editor, 
K. A. Thomas. 


New Rope Trick 


Malcolm U. Pitt, basketball mentor of 
the University of Richmond, after mourn- 
fully watching the team on offense run 
wild in scrimmage sessions decided some- 
thing would have to be done to bolster the 
defensive strength, or rather weakness, of 
the squad. Borrowing a page from the 
handbook of Frank Hill who, with the aid 
of a wooden paddle, used to persuade the 
Rutgers hoopsters to shadow their men by 
stroking the seats of their moleskins wit 
the shilalah, Coach Pitt fell back on his 
own ingenuity to provide the cure for the 
defensive lapses. 

His guards now fairly step all over the 
lina. 9 when thrown back on defense. 
They cannot help themselves—their coach 
has tied each guard and forward together 
with a four-foot length of rope. 


— 
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The Whistle Blows 


(Continued from page 10) 


decided by a toot of the whistle that 
it is one of the most important ad- 
ministrative problems. Yet there is 
little or no sane checking between 
coaches and officials. 

Everyone admits that a basketball 
official has a most difficult job. Much 
of this difficulty is brought on by the 
officials themselves. Some fail to keep 
abreast of code changes. One well- 
meaning group still call accidental kick- 
ing of the ball by an offensive player; 
others are a year behind on the dribble- 
fumble change; and some still are 
floundering with the mid-court line. In- 
ability to be consistent is a human fault 
which all of us have to a greater or 
less extent, but some officials show ex- 
tremely wide variations in their meet- 
ing of certain situations, and bring con- 
demnation on themselves. On different 
nights or at different times in the same 

ame officials vary in their held ball 
ecision all the way from tagging the 
ball to a complete wrestling match. 
Again, when a shooter crashes into a 
guard on the follow-up what appears 
to be an identical situation may be 
called three different ways. 


Speed in maneuvering 


In order to call plays correctly the 
official has to place himself in a posi- 
tion from which he can see them. This 
means that he has to have the legs to 
carry him speedily over the floor and 
a sort of sense of anticipation to en- 
able him to maneuver efficiently. An 
official, even when he is working alone, 
should at all times maneuver himself 
so that he is in front of the play as 
much as possible. He should attempt 
to meet the play as it comes toward 
him, rather than to follow it from be- 
hind. Yet he must not take a position 
which would make him in effect a sixth 
member of the defense. 

Just as a baseball player has to re- 
tire when his legs give out, even 
though his eyes may be just as keen as 
they formerly were, so should a bas- 
ketball official depart from the active 
scene when his legs fail to keep pace 
with the game. It is useless to force 
himself into thinking that he can stand 
in the middle of the floor and call the 
plays from there. 

The recent policy of many schools 
in hiring two officials is a good one. 
It allows one man to watch the play 
as it comes toward him at his end of 
the floor, and the other is to operate 
from the rear. When an official does 
not have to cover the entire floor, and 
when he knows that his co-worker is 
watching other zones of play, he can 
always place himself more advantage- 
ously. It is the writer’s conviction 
that the use of two men, and especially 
the use of two who are accustomed to 
working together, will make for less 
whistle blowing. With two men on the 
floor, it is a much simpler matter to 


call the fouls that are actually made, 
and there will be less calling of fouls 
that a lone official thinks he sees. 
There may come a time in the future 
when officials will be hired in pairs and 
be regarded as a team as long as they 
work efficiently together. 


Coolness under fire 


The official should never forget that 
he is the only impartial person at the 
game. Players, coaches, and‘ specta- 
tors are naturally partial, and in the 
heat of the battle will become excited 
and hypercritical. Consequently, even 
though everyone else concerned has 
the privilege of losing his head, the 
official must never do so. Whether or 
not the game is carried to a successful 
finish from his standpoint, depends 
upon his coolness in and under fire. 


Vigilant to the end 


In a one-sided game, there is a 
tendency affecting most officials to let 
down on the weaker team and to be 
easy with them. It is a sure and quick 
way to all sorts of trouble, for once 
having let down on one of the teams 
it is an easy step to start missing fouls 
on the part of the other team. Occa- 
sionally the weaker team suddenly 
gets hot and right out of a clear sky 
the official has a close game on his 
hands. If he then tries to reverse his 
procedure and turn firm, he may find 
himself unable to, for he already has 
adjusted the game to another tempo. 
Even if he does succeed in making the 
readjustment, there is still the glaring 
inconsistency of method. It never 
pays to let down, no matter how one- 
sided the game. 

Every official knows the danger of 
attempting to even up the fouls on 
both sides. The law of averages may 
possibly take care of that in the course 
of the game, but just because the box 
score shows a similar amount of fouls 
called on both sides doesn't neces- 
sarily indicate that the game has been 
well handled. In many games it isn’t 
meant for the same number of fouls to 
be called on both teams. The team 
that is behind in their desperate efforts 
to catch up and prevent the other team 
from scoring is apt to foul much more 
than their opponents. A small team 
may foul more than a large team, yet 
sometimes the nature of the game will 
cause the large team to foul more than 
the small one. It all depends upon 
the game, and each play has to be 
called according to its particular cir- 
cumstances. An honest official should 
not feel badly over seeing a box score 
with more fouls on one team than the 
other, unless he has gone out of the 
way in his partiality. In which event 
he is digging his professional grave 
with every blast of the whistle. 
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RIDDELL 


TRACK SHOES 


<Ha-—-r>cd 


This famous Riddell trademark is your 
guarantee of the finest in athletic shoes. 
Track is one sport that demands perfect 
equipment because faulty shoes may give 
your runners or field men a handicap 
cannot be overcome. 


For years Riddell Shoes have flashed 
down the cinder paths of the leading 
colleges and schools throughout the coun- 
try. This year new low prices make these 
shoes available for all. 


Above: Style T—A good durable track 
shoe. Upper made of tough Athletic Tan 
leather that insures fit, Reerana re- 
sists perspiration. Interchangeable spikes. 
School Price $3.75. 
Style NX—A hand turned shoe. The most 
comfortable shoe made. Fits like a glove. 
Can be fitted extra tight. Made of 
tough, soft, special tanned leather. Inter- 
changeable spikes. School Price $5.00. 
Style N—A University sprint shoe. Made 
of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. The finest inter- 
collegiate shoe. Interchangeable spikes. 
School Price $5.75. 


FIELD SHOES 


Above: Style 74—Made of Athletic Tan 
leather. An exceptionally fine shoe. Two 
spikes in the heel. Interchangeable spikes. 
School Price $4.90. 
Style 75—A very strong shoe of welt con- 
struction. Highest grade oak soles. Made 
of Athletic Tan leather. Two spikes in heel. 
Interchangeable spikes. School Price $5.75. 
Style K—Ath-Tan Kangaroo field or jump- 
ing shoe. Has counter and two spikes in 
heel. Spikes are interchangeable. Finest 
University grade shoe. School Price $6.50. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 No. Wood St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Yesterday’s vogue 
is outmoded today 


GOLDEN FLUSH LACE 
BASKETBALLS 


SET THE PACE IN PROGRESS TODAY 


Time was when surface stitching was considered as necessary 
in basketball construction as bloomers in grandma's bathing 
ensemble. But now, through a new exclusive method of 
counter-sinking the double lacing in the seams below the 
contour of the ball and the use of the exclusive seam rider 
valve, GW has outmoded surface stitching and immeasurably 
advanced basketball performance. GW Golden Flush Laced 
basketballs are streamlined balls, stripped of all surplus 
appendages for fast, modern play. There are no stitches to 
wear out, no lacing or valve bulges to create dead spots and 
- deflect shots. Instead the sleek surface is added assurance of 
increased playability, and any coach or player in the 
country can unlace or relace the ball at will if necessary. 
Official in every respect, perfect in shape, size, weight and 
balance. $11.45 School price. Others at lower prices. 


GREAT WESTERN 


ATHLETIC GOODS CoO. 
3601 W. ARTHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


New Books 
Sportshelf 


BASKETBALL OFFENSIVE FUN- 
DAMENTALS ANALYZED. By Blair 
Gullion. Pp. 82. 38 pages of illustrations. 
Knozxville, Tennessee; Blair Gullion. $2. 


LAIR GULLION seems to have a flair 
for seizing opportunities in the bas- 
ketball book publishing business, which is 
a sideline to his coaching duties at the 
University of Tennessee. On top of his 
best-seller, 100 Drills for Teaching Basket- 
ball Fundamentals, he now has published 
this swank-looking volume on 81% by 11y, 
inch heavy glossy paper analyzing all the 
first principles of the game in photographs 
and supplementary text in outline form. 
It is the only volume ever published that 
deals exclusively with the fundamentals of 
the game. Gullion sticks strictly to the 
subject, and the coach looking for systems 
of play and the shortest line between the 
center circle and the basket among the 
maze of a zone defense will find no solace 
here. 

Adhering consistently to outline form, 
this book covers its field in seven sections: 
shooting, passing, freethrowing, dribbling, 
ball-handling, jumping and footwork. Each 
of these fundamentals is given painstaking 
treatment and further broken down to 
rock-bottom details. There is no general- 
izing, no padding. It is 82 pages of point- 
blank treatment of the skills every basket- 
ball player must learn if he is to play at 
his highest point of efficiency. In the sec- 
tion devoted to shooting, for instance, 
Gullion explains the position of the body, 
fingers and thumbs, wrists, elbows, hips, 
knees, feet and shoulders on each type of 
shot. This is accompanied by a descrip- 
tion of the complete action, including the 
aim for a bank or clean shot, the arch of 
the ball and the effects of common errors 
in technique. This same emphasis on de- 
tail is carried throughout all sections. 

The photographs are enlargements from 
a motion picture film of Tennessee players 
who posed especially for this analysis. The 
pictures appear in “movie strip” series 
showing the action progressively—a style 
of visual instruction familiar to readers of 
Scholastic Coach over the past tour years. 


SAFETY IN ATHLETICS. By Frank 
S. Lloyd, George G. Deaver and Floyd R. 
Eastwood. Pp. 4382, illustrated—photo- 
graphs and drawings. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co. $3.25. 


HIS text is an outstanding contribu- 

tion to the field of physical education, 
serving as a guide to those vitally con- 
cerned with the safety of all participants 
in physical activity. 

The sub-title of this excellent text is, 
The Prevention and Treatment of Ath- 
letic Injuries, the first part dealing with 
hazards in athletics, the second with pro- 
cedures for increased safety, and the third 
devoted to the treatment of injuries. 

Part I: The authors point out the in- 
crease in safety consciousness as evidenced 
by the educational promotion campaigns 
by such organizations as insurance com- 
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panies, bureaus of motor vehicles, police 
departments, boards of education, and the 
National Safety Council. In the field of 
athletics, the nature and causes of injuries 
have been spotty. The authors attempt to 
remedy this “lack of evidence” by their 
now-famous studies in the field of schol- 
astic and collegiate athletics. 

It must be realized that athletics are 
hazardous and accidents are bound to oc- 
cur, but 50 percent of the accidents can 
be avoided. The hazards in the twenty-six 
sports are described under the headings of 
fall, winter, spring and summer sports; 
as well as a chapter on safety in summer 
camps. 

Part II: This section of the text is de- 
voted to “Program Procedures for In- 
creased Safety,” which is concerned with: 
(a) “Administrative and Program Con- 
trols.” An interesting section contained 
therein, is that of legislative controls, as 
well as illustrations of court cases; (b) 
“Equipment and Leadership Controls.” 
Described under this heading, is the place 
of equipment (athletic, gymnastic, etc.) as 
a hazard, and how effective leadership 
should reduce possibility of accidents; (c) 
“Player and Safety Control.” Safety, as 
related to the player, concerns itself with 
such things as prevention before participa- 
tion (medical examination), during train- 
ing (conditioning), and during participa- 
tion (first-aid, medical care and follow- 
up). 

Part III: “Treatment of Injuries.” The 
injuries involved are considered under the 
headings of tissues involved, and treat- 
ment of injuries by part of body. 


Hyman KRAKOWER. 


OFFICIAL INTERCOLLEGIATE 
WRESTLING GUIDE, 1936-87. No. 
118R, Spalding’s Athletic Library. New 
York. American Sports Publishing Co. 
Pp. 90. 25 cents. 


Tl the new wrestling guide containing 
the official intercollegiate and inter- 
scholastic wrestling rules, like its long line 
of predecessors, includes the usual re- 
views from the various sections of the coun- 
try and the usual group photos of be- 
muscled behemoths. 

The intercollegiate rules remain the same 
for 1936-37—the Rules Committee advanc- 
ing three reasons why no changes were 
thought necessary. In the interscholastic 
division of the rules only one change and 
one proposal have been made. The head 
scissors has been added to the list of 
illegal holds because of its danger to in- 
experienced wrestlers and because the hold 
is one of the most common causes of cauli- 
flower ears. The Oklahoma coaches have 
recommended a proposal that will be given 
consideration by the Committee. The pro- 
posal asks that the inclusion of the 95-lb. 
class be made compulsory in dual meets 
and the 185-lb. class be changed to un- 
limited heavyweight. 

In a short message to coaches and con- 
testants, Dr. R. G. Clapp, editor of the 
Guide and chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, minces few words in a plea to curb 
“the disgusting, unsanitary, and usually 
unnecessary habit of many wrestlers of 
expectorating on the wrestling mat or on 
the floor outside the mat, blowing the nose 
without use of handkerchief, wiping the 
nose with the back of the hand and then 
wiping the hand off on the trunks, etc.” 
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B O 
BASKET BALLS 
For Your 1937 Season 


Approved for the Eighth Successive 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 


The basket ball that can meet the exacting require- 
ments of the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations for eight su 
years of regularly scheduled games, and district, 
rhe and state tournaments—certainly deserves 
our consideration. Besides this Dubow D35 
OFFICIAL Basket Ball, we offer you a varied line 
of basket balls to choose from—one to fit every 
budget. Ask your dealer to show you genuine Dubew 
equipment. 


We Also Offer a Complete Line of Basket Ball Equipment Including Basket Ball 
Uniforms, Scoreboards, and Goals. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO. 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


j 


A reference library in one book for 


use for years to come 


THE STORY OF THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


By JOHN KIERAN, Famous Sports Commentator 


“The only full history of the track and field events of 
Olympic Games in modern times . .. a grand book, alive 
with colorful anecdote, and at the same time thoroughly 
covering the facts.”"-—N. Y. Times. “A book of true merit 
. . . it is up to the minute, including the games in Ger- 
many.’’—George Daley, N. Y. Herald Tribune. “A complete 
record of Olympic champions and records (in ALL events) 
makes this the authoritative source book.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. The only available book giving tnis complete 
information. With many illustrations. $3.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


- Specialized Timers for ALL SPORTS USES © 


On: g 
4s JULES RACINE & CO., 20 West 47th St., New Vee 
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IT STANDS 
THE RUB! 
\ 


For Girls’ 
Gym Togs 


For all garments 
that must stand 
hard wear. Sun proof 


spiration proof— 
Repeated 
boilings will not destroy . 
its original color and lustre. y 
Yet it costs no more! 


swatch and 
, write to 


For sam 


MAHLER TEXTILES, Inc. 
Selling Agents for 


STONE MILL FABRICS CORP. . 
40 Worth Street, New York 


Genuine NARRAGANSETT 
MATS 


for gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tum- 
bling. Makers of mats and gymnasium 
apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to 
institutions. Send for circular and low 
factory prices. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS 
STEEL LOCKERS 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
100 Vale St. Pawtucket, R. |. 


No-Germ Heavy Service 
LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and Welded 

Insist upon No-Germ Baskets 
(Look for Label). They equip 
many Gymns. Cost less—last 
longer. Assorted sizes. Con- 
suit your Dealer or Write 
Direct 


AMERICAN WIRE FORMCO.., 
INC., 275-279 Grant Ave., 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Letters to the Editor 


Who's a traitor? 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The article “I am a Traitor” by William 
I.ucas in the December Scuorastic Coacn, 
prompts me to commend Mr. Lucas for his 
firmness and inherent honesty in the mat- 
ter of refusing to alter scholastic grades. 

The question of scholastic requirements 
for athletic eligibility has long been a 
source of heated debate and the criticism 
has usually been directed at the administra- 
tion for permitting failing athletes to par- 
ticipate on the varsity school teams. While 
the question has always been centered 
around the student and the teacher, a third 
figure has usually been relegated to the 
background—the coach. And since it is 
the coach upon whom most of the criticism 
is heaped for losing teams and who is thus 
most affected by ineligibility of key men, 
it would be interesting to present his side 
of the question. 

I am a coach in a small high school in 
New Jersey, and, as with all coaches, the 
scholastic standing of the boys on my 
teams means a good deal to me. The boys 
often confide in me and I usually do my 
bit in the matter of helping them to over- 
come their scholastic difficulties. I impress 
the boys with the necessity of keeping up 
with their school work and usually the re- 
sponse is good. Still, after painstaking 
concentration and efforts in their studies, 
the best forward and guard on my last 
year’s basketball team would fail in their 
grades each week or every other week, 
whereas there were other students in the 
school who spent but five minutes a day in 
their studies and passed with high honors. 
These two boys failed just before the last 
big game of the season and had to play 
without them. We lost. Yet four weeks 
later the two boys were still failing, even 
though they had no athletic appointments 
to keep. 

In his article, Mr. Lucas stated that in 
his school each boy must show passing 
grades each week during the season in or- 
der to remain eligible for athletics. Then 
why did the boys failing the year before 
have to wait a full semester before becom- 
ing eligible again? Why weren’t they per- 
mitted to’play if they were passing in 
their grades up to date &-a week prior 
to the first game? Would they have been 
dropped from other extra-curricular activi- 
ties for failing? The failing grades that 
made my two star basketball players in- 
eligible did not deprive the forward of his 
place in the school orchestra or the guard 
of his part in the school play. 

The problem is especially vexatious to 
the coach in a small high school where 
there are comparatively few boys to draw 
from. When you put a team on the field 
with substitutes in the lineup who are far 
below the ineligible men in playing ability, 
you certainly cannot expect the team to 
give the performance the student body, 
the press and public are looking for. Say 
what you will, the public and the press do 
not make allowances for these drains on 
the team’s strength. They expect the coach 
to be able to produce a replacement the 
equal of the player who must watch the 
game from the stands because he failed to 
pass in part-of his classroom work. 


While it is unfortunate that the cour- 
ageous Mr. Lucas has to be subjected to 
criticism for merely doing his job, I sin- 
cerely think that there is something to be 
said on the other side. Hence this letter, 
dashed off, as it were. 

Questions leaders in education should 
seek the answers to, before ruling out 
ineligible athletes in our high schools, are: 
Do athletes fail because of their athletics, 
or would they be scholastic failures any- 
how? Do the scholastic grades of athletes 
improve when the season is over, or after 
the athletes have been declared ineligible? 

J. CALLAGHAN, 


Director of Athletics, 
High School, Woodbine, N. J. 
Dec. 10, 1936. 


TO THE EDITOR: 

The article “I Am a Traitor” in the 
December Scuorastic Coacu interested 
me. I am wondering about the accuracy 
of the title, and I am prompted to ask 
the following about the author: 


1. Is his standard of marking higher 
than the rest of the teachers in that 
school? Does he require more prepara- 
tion of the students than his subjects are 
entitled to receive? 

2. Is he at all interested in extra-curric- 
ular activities such as football or is he 
bored with them? Does he ever attend 
ames and try to interest himself in stu- 
ent affairs? Does he have anything in 
common with boys who are interested in 
football, or does he consider his own sub- 
jects the all important thing? 


If his standards of grading and re- 
quirements for preparation are in line 
with those kept by the other teachers of 
the school, and if he is trying to interest 
himself and promote the extra-curricular 
activities (apparently considered worth 
while), then I would say he is unfairly 
judged. But, if this is not the case, then 
it would seem to me that the criticism of 
him is justified. 

Procror R. 


Coach and Vice-Principal, 
High School, Sparks, Nevada 
Dec. 15, 1936. 


W oe below! 


TO THE EDITOR: 

In your December issue, on your “Here 
Below” page, you had what promised to 
be an interesting little item on the Punch 
Bowl Game in Havana on New Year's 
Day. But just when it was getting excit- 
ing the sentences didn’t make sense. I 
don’t want to suggest that you need a new 
editor; maybe your printer has gone off 
on a drunk. At any rate, why don’t you 
two kiss and make up? After trying to 
read that item, I say you should change 
the name of the page to “Where Below?” 


H. Simpson, Jr. 


Director of Athletics, 

Trinity School, 

New York, N. Y. 
Dec. 17, 1936. 


Our sincere apologies for the confusion 
caused in last month’s issue by the trans- 
posed line of type of page 3, and the 
transposed captions under the cuts on page 
18. We regard this as the major setback 
of the year, and promise better sense for 
1937.—Editor. 
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Girls’ Drills 


(Continued from page 20) 


Combining Bouncing and Shooting 


Aim: To teach a chest shot at the com- 
pletion of a bounce. 
Practice formation: Shuttle. (Diag. 4} 
Explanation of formation: Same as the 
running shots from the right and left. 
Girl shooting bounces ball toward the 
basket and shoots. 
Teaching points: 1. Keep eyes on the 
top of the ball while bouncing. (After 
the bounce has been perfected, the 
player can keep the eyes up ahead of 
the ball.) 

2. Make the final bounce and the 
shot a continuous movement. 

8. Ball may be bounced in from any 
angle. 


Combining Juggling and Shooting 


Aim: To teach a chest shot at the com- 
pletion of a juggle. 

Practice formation: Shuttle. (Diag. 4) 
Explanation of formation: Same as the 
running shots from the right and left. 
Girl shooting juggles ball in toward 
the basket and shoots. 

Teaching points: A juggle may prove 
useful when there is an open space 
between the girl and the basket as the 
eyes of a player are naturally looking 
up while juggling the ball. 


Combining Pivoting, Bouncing, Jug- 
gling, and Shooting 


Aim: To teach a girl to pivot around 
a guard, bounce or juggle in and shoot. 
Practice formation: Shuttle plus a 
guard. (Diag. 6) 

Explanation of formation: A has the 
tall. Guard covers A who pivots 
away, bounces or juggles in toward 
the basket and shoots. 

Teaching points: 1. At first the guard 
may take her position without actively 
guarding. 

2. This approximates the game situ- 
ation and may be used with the girl 
running and shooting from any direc- 
tion. 


Combining Feinting, Pivoting, Bouncing 
or Juggling, and Shooting 


Aim: To teach a girl to feint a shot 
before pivoting, bouncing or juggling 
in and shooting. 

Practice formation: Shuttle plus a 
guard. (Diag. 6) 

Explanation of formation: A feints a 
shot at the basket, pivots away from 
the guard, bounces or juggles in, and 
shoots. 

Teaching points: These tactics, com- 
bined in any order, develop resource- 
fulness in the girl shooting. 


Courtesy “The Amateur Athlete” 


New Practice Hurdle 


A hurdle designed to eliminate the 
hazards of practice has been developed 
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by Professor Frank E. Austin, mechanical 
engineer of Hanover, N. H., and Harry 
Hillman, track coach of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

The base and uprights of the practice 
hurdle are made of metal, the lower cross- 
bar of heavy metal and the two middle 
cross-bars of wood. The top bar is made 
of canvas and no matter how great the 
impact against it, the hurdle will auto- 
matically reset itself to a normal position. 
The top bar never rises above normal 
height. 

Because of the mechanical make-up of 
the hurdle it is almost impossible for a 
hurdler to receive an injury from the 
hurdle. The mechanical force applied to 
the top bar necessary to deflect a hurdle 
is reduced to a minimum. The canvas top 
bar permits the hurdler to practice form 
continuously without any danger of injury. 

The hurdle resets itself if it is deflected 
either way, allowing the hurdler to ap- 
proach it from either direction in practice. 


AMERICAN GYM MATS 


Schools, Colleges, Athletic Clubs and 
other operators of Gymnasiums prefer 
and specify AMERICAN GYM MATS be- 
cause of their SPRINGY RESILIENCE. 
Designed by men of actual athletic ex- 


SEND TODAY FOR FULL 
INFORMATION AND PRICES 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
Anderson 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES PREFER AND 
SPECIFY AMERICAN MATS 


KK 


perience and constructed of sanitary and 
enduring materials. 


American Gym Mats reduces the jolt and 
jar on the athlete to a minimum, keeps 
their shape, stands up better and wear 
longer. Send today for prices and com- 
plete information. 


Indiana 


Lovell> 


and dribbling. characterizes LOVELL 


Wan-Gard 


HOCKEY STICKS 


The Choice of Champions 


Your team equipped with LOVELL or WAN-GARD hockey sticks will be off to » good start. 
The balance and ‘‘feel’’ so important to ~ 3. stick handling, arate *shoing,”’ puck passing, 


made genuine Rock 


For over a decade, LOVELL and WAN-GARD sticks have been the choice of the leaders in 


the field. 
Selection of choice 1, inspection, combined with expert knowledge 
perience enable us" to produce. ie hls 
dealer recommends with such confidence 
cireular upon request. 
LOVELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


“The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Hockey Sticks’’** 
**Ice and field 
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250 E. 43rd Street 


Register 
Your School 


| 
COACHES, DIRECTORS 


Enter the 1937 


Scholastic Tennis 
Tournament 


; OPEN TO ALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


No interscholastic competition 
All Intramural 


@ The National Scholastic Tennis 
Tournament is open to all high 
schools and junior high schools 
in the United States. There is no 
entry fee, nor any red tape attached 
to entering. A letter addressed to: 
Tennis Editor, Scholastic, applying 
for admission to the tournament, 
and signed by any member of the 
staff—will be accepted as an entry. 
Application may also be made by 
checking “TENNIS TOURNAMENT 
ENTRY’ in the coupon on page 32. 


@ The National Scholastic Tennis 
Tournament is strictly intramural 
and is designed to encourage the 
playing of tennis on the part of the 
student body as a whole. 


@ Each school has complete control 
over its Own tournaments, and may 
hold them any time before the end 
of the term. 


@ Schools entering the tournament 
will receive a silver medal, suitably 
inscribed. 

@ When applying for entry to the 
tournament, specify whether there 
will be a tournament for boys only, 
girls only, or a boys’ and a girls’ 
tournament. 


Schools are advised to register at 
once, as admission is restricted 
to 2500 


This tournament plan is another of the 


services rendered high schools by 


Scholastic Publications 
Scholastic Scholastic Coach 


SCHOLASTIC COACH | 


Softball Rules For 1937 


By Arthur T. Noren 
Secretary, Joint Rules Committee 


a Joint Rules Committee on 
Softball met in Detroit last 
month and considered the rules for 
the 1937 season. Significant changes 
were made in the base-stealing rule 
(Sec. 12, Rule 27) by which the run- 
ner will now be permitted to leave the 
base as soon as the ball leaves the 
pitcher’s hand; in the pitching rule 
(Rule 8) which has undergone a thor- 
ough re-phrasing; and in the equip- 
ment rule (Sec. 6, Rule 3) where a 
phrase has been changed restricting 
the use of mitts to only the first 
baseman and the catcher, all players, 
of course, still being permitted the 
use of fielder’s gloves. 

The base-stealing rule previously 
required that the runner hold his base 
“until a pitched ball has reached or 
passed to batsman.” The change, 
permitting the runner to leave with 
the actual delivery of the ball, should 
provide the incentive to steal which 
has been lacking in the game during 
recent years. 

The eight-section pitching rule 
(Section a through h) has been con- 
densed to half its former size by 
clarification and new phraseology, so 
that it will appear now in four sec- 
tions. The most significant new phrase 
affects the opening words of the rule, 
which now requires the pitcher to come 
to a full stop when he takes his posi- 
tion facing the batsmen. The com- 
plete new pitching rule is as follows: 


Rule 8. Pitching Rule 


(a) Preliminary to pitching, the pitcher 
shall come to a full stop facing the bats- 
man with both feet squarely on _ the 
ground, and in contact with the pitcher’s 
plate. The ball shall be held in both 
hands, in front of the body. 

(b) In the act of delivering the ball 
to the batsman, he must keep one foot in 
contact with the pitcher’s plate until the 
ball has left his hand, and shall not take 
more than one step which must be for- 
ward and toward the batter. 

(c) A legal delivery shall be a ball 
which is delivered to the batter under- 
hand. The pitcher may use any windup 
he desires providing that in the final de- 
livery of the ball to the batter, the pitch- 
ing hand shall be below the hip and wrist 
not farther from the body than the elbow. 

(d) At no time during the progress of 
the game shall the pitcher be allowed to 
use tape, or other substance, upon the 
pitching hand or fingers; nor shall any 
foreign substance be applied to the ball, 
provided that, under the supervision and 
control of the umpire, powdered resin 
may be used to dry the hands. 


Section d is the only section lifted 
verbatim from the old pitching rule. 
It was formerly Section h. 

In its new form, the pitching rule 
should go a far way toward elimi- 
nating many of the troublesome pro- 
tests caused by lack of understanding 
of this important rule of the game. 


Less lively ball in 1938 


The manufacturers have been asked 
to produce a ball for use in 1938, 
which will be less lively than the 
present ball. In many cities having 
small playing areas, coaches find that 
the present type of ball cannot be used 
in their areas. 

From all sources there was evi- 


denced a feeling that the rules of the , 


game should not be radically changed 
until continuous play through another 
year had demonstrated certain de- 
fects. Far greater progress will come 
from securing a general adherence to 
the present rules and concentrating 
our attention on the development of 
special pitching and batting rules that 
are unique in this game. 

The growth and popularity of soft- 
ball, and its development as a na- 
tional game, has been phenomenal. 
This team game which is based on the 
fundamental skills and techniques of 
baseball, but with sufficient modifi- 
cations of the playing rules to make it 
a distinctly different game, is being 
played on a nation-wide scale. While 
Minnesota, Florida, Texas, and New 
Jersey have progressed further than 
most states in the development of this 
sport, there is hardly a section of the 
country where it is not now being 
played. A game that can be played 
by children and women, it is so flexi- 
ble that it has challenged the interest 
and skill of the finest athletes. It 
has attracted baseball players to it, 
because of certain factors that have 
made it a more interesting game than 
baseball. Industries, churches, schools 
and colleges play it in intramural 
leagues. Interscholastic league com- 
petition has been started in several 
sections of the country. Public recre- 
ation departments have enrolled thou- 
sands of young men who play it after 
working hours and with floodlighting 
at night. The finest teams are 
able to test their competitive abilities 
through the sectional, state and na- 
tional tournaments conducted by the 
Amateur Softball Association. Na- 
tional competition such as hardly any 
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other team sport receives has been 
developed for this game. The East- 
man Kodak Co. of Rochester, N. Y.., 
who were declared the national ama- 
teur champions for 1936, can justly 
claim this recognition, because they 
were the final winners of scores of 
teams who had won state honors 
throughout the United States, and 
were the representative of thousands 
of teams who had been eliminated in 
earlier league and tournament play, 
and who competed in the national tour- 
nament held in Chicago. last Sep- 
tember. 

For the past ten years, the game 


has been handicapped by lack of uni- 
formity in name, standardization of 
equipment, and _ interpretation of 
rules. The Joint Rules Committee of 
Softball with representatives of the 
major groups who have been inter- 
ested in developing this game, have 
been primarily responsible for secur- 
ing practically unanimous acceptance 
of the single code of rules which 
are now published and distributed 
throughout the United States. There 
is now a Softball Guide available in 
the Spalding’s Athletic Library series 
(No. 12R. New York: American 
Sports Publishing Co. 25 cents). 


Here Below 


(Continued from page 3) 


struggle to withstand the pressure for 
making special concessions to football 
players who were not up in their class- 
room work. This article expressed the 
point of view of the educator who 
obviously believes in the custom of ex- 
tending the full opportunities of the 
athletic department only to those 
students meeting certain standards in 
other departments of the school. 


Now in this issue we publish a let- 
ter from Raymond J. Callaghan, direc- 
tor of athletics of the Woodbine, N. J., 
High School, expressing the point of 
view of the coach, whose opinions on 
points of educational theory are not 
often made available. The coach usu- 
ally has been content to confine his 
opinions to the technical aspects of the 
games he teaches. But it is time he is 
speaking up on these other matters, 
tessing his opinion into the ring for 
the battle it will surely get from many 
of his superiors in the educational 
arena. 

Coach Callaghan’s letter is, to all 
purposes, in accord with the theory 
recently summed up in a question 
posed by Percy M. Proctor, principal 
of the Patchogue High School: “If 
athletics is a regular part of an edu- 
cational program, why deny any com- 
petitor the right to that part of this 
education simply because he is not 
doing well in something else?” 

Educators who see athletics as this 
“regular part of an educational pro- 
gram’ can not consistently take any 
other view. They must ask for the 
removal of scholarship eligibility rules 
on all participants in the sports (phys- 
ical education) program. To make an 
exception of the interscholastic phase 
of this program is to expose the whole 
theory at its most vulnerable point. 

If the educator's answer to this is 
that the scholastically delinquent ath- 
lete is being deprived of the privilege 


of participation in the interscholastic 
program only, and that the athlete may 
return to the intramural program, the 
solution is by no means satisfactory. It 
just doesn’t jibe with those principles 
of teaching and learning which ac- 
knowledge that a student be advanced 
right on as fast as he deserves a new 
classification. Remember, this is all | F 
athletics is a regular part of the edu- 
cational program. And by regular we 
take it to mean a department on a 
part with the English, science, social 
studies and language departments. Our 
argument here is not that athletics 
deserves this rating. We are merely 
trying to say that if it does, as so 
many educators are claiming, then we 
can see no logic in making the inter- 
scholastic part of it a black sheep. 

Any one who tackles this problem 
has to face a condition, peculiar to 
athletics, which makes the comparison 
between an interscholastic game and a 
classroom project or a school orchestra 
concert, somewhat far-fetched. We 
refer to the American dollar, the Amer- 
ican press, and the American public— 
in the order named. When these three 
get worked up over something, what 
chance has an educator? 

It may be right, as many are saying, 
that interscholastic and intercollegiate 
sports as they are managed, belong in 
other hands than those of educators. 
But however far one’s thoughts may 
roam over this horizon, the fact is that 
the baby is in Mr. Educator's lap, and 
the infant’s name is Willy Nilly. 


Communique 


IT’ our bosom swelled! The other day 
we got a letter from Major Ralph 
Sasse, head football coach, Mississippi 
State College, addressed to our pub- 
lisher, Herb McCracken, “The Ath- 
letic General,” New York. Thanks for 
the promotion, Major. 
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SELECT 


For Your Sportshelf 
BOOKS 


BLAIR GULLION’S 
NEW BOOK 


Basketball O Fundamentals Anal is 


the title of new Gullion work just off the 
is book for five years, and the result is the 
most complete treatise ever on basket- 
bell. fundamentals. 


BLAIR GULLION’S 
“100 DRILLS” 


This is the Gullion number that sold 500 copies 
the first month it was advertised in Scholastic 
Coach last year. The full title is: 100 Drilis dnd 
Teaching Basketball Fundamentals. 

to-follow diagrams. An excellent aid to coaching, 
and the only thing of its kind. What coach 

afford to be without it at $1? 


“SUZ” SAYGER’S 
ILLUSTRATED SERIES 


The coaching world’s is 
“Suz” Sayger who works hand with 


in producing his big-page books of —_~ 

diagrams of play situations and systems 

text descriptions of them. At $1 
ere are: 


Ohio State's Illustrated Offense by Olsen 
Pittsburgh's Illustrated Offense Carlson 
Indiana's Illustrated Offense by 

At $1.50, Batler’s Illustrated Offense by Hinkle. 


MARK PETERMAN’S 
“SECRETS” 


Secrets of y | Bascketball Mark A. 
Peterman, coach of Springfield, III. School, 
is the best thing ever written on the 

It is also the only book dealing exclusively with 
this style which Peterman has used with 


success over many years. 


THE GIRLS’ GAME 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


Modern Basketball for Giris Wilhelmine E. 
Meissner and Elizabeth be pe = members 
of the rules committee and active 

first complete book — 
basketball since the rev 


WATER STUNTS 
CHART 


42 water stunts shown in drawings, with ex- 
planatory text, on —- & yellow cardboard, 
parafin coa for protection against moisture. 
Size 16’x12’. Ready to hang on wall in 

ming pool, locker room, ¢ um or out of 
doors. Price 25 cents to ools. 


Order Delivery. Sent 
remittance accompenies 
or order is made on official school 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd St. New York, N, Y. 
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in the game several years ago. The illustrations na 
ate the “progressive action” moving pictures you ne 
see used to so great advantage in Scholastic ; 
Coach. $1. | 
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